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FIRST AIDE TO 
SANTA CLAUS 


I 


AN EARLY CALLER 


NYTHERGEN was in his bed enjoying its cozy 
S warmth, expecting every moment to hear his 

mother call. Perhaps the sun was brighter 
than usual and the light deceiving, for it was earlier 
than Snythergen thought. 

There was a peculiar scratching at the door. It 
didn’t sound like a cat or dog, but softer, as if the 
claws that caused it were blunt. They seemed to 
strike the door rather than scratch it. If it had been 
Barky, the dog, or Lukrinka, the cat, Snythergen 
would have rolled over in the bed clothes and for- 
gotten all about the early morning caller. But there 
was something in the sound that caused him to jump 
out of bed and run quickly to the door. Softly he 
opened it. 

A pig stood on the threshold, regarding him 

with bright, twinkling little eyes! 

“Squeaky!” 
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Squeaky put a hoof to his lips to indicate silence. 

‘Not so loud, Snythergen, you'll wake ’em 
up 

Snythergen pulled his little friend into the room 
and closed the door. 

“Well, you haven’t forgotten how to talk, any- 
how,” he said, giving him a hug. Then he put the 
pig in bed, and got in after him to have a good visit. 

“I’m not likely to forget how to talk after all 
the practice I’ve had telling everybody what you look 
like, and asking if they knew where you lived. Why 
didn’t you send me your address?”’ 

*““Gee, I’m glad you came!” broke in the boy, 
taking his pal in his arms again. ‘How did you leave 
Sancho Wing, and Santa Claus, and the bear?” 
(This question referred to the beings on the Wreath, 
a planet in the sky where Snythergen had once been 
a guest.) 

“Oh, they’re all right. That goldfinch’ll be 
down here before long.” 

“Did you get tired of it up there, Squeaky?” 
asked the boy. 

“No, not exactly—but I wanted to see how you 
were getting along. You sure look funny, the size 
of an ordinary boy—” The little pig’s face showed 
how funny he thought Snythergen looked. “I got 
so used to seeing you tall like a tree—that’s the only 
way [remember you. You know, Santa Claus didn’t 
reduce you to the size of a regular boy until just the 
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day before you left us, and I haven’t seen you 
since.” 

“You'll get used to me fast enough,” said 
Snythergen, ‘“‘everybody does. I guess ma and pa 
have forgotten I ever was big—” 

“But tell me, how do you like being a regular 
boy again, and going to school and doing just like 
everybody else?” asked Squeaky. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad—only after living in the 
woods and being your own boss, it’s kind o” hard to 
knuckle down and do what everybody tells you— 
Gee, but I’m glad you’re here!” And the enthusi- 
asm in the boy’s voice told the pig how very glad he 
was, 

“Of course you won’t let on that I’m here,” 
went on Squeaky. “I can find a deserted house or 
shed to live in. You can hide me in a closet in the 
schoolroom where I can hear what’s going on. And 
at night we can do our lessons together. If I’m going 
to be an educated pig I must go to school like every- | 
body else.” , 

“That'll be fun,” said Snythergen, enthusi- 
astically. : 

The thought of having his clever little friend to 
help him with his lessons made them seem easier al- 
ready. 

“Snyth-er-gen!” 

It sounded like a sneeze, the funny way his 
father pronounced his name, but the boy knew by 
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experience that it wasn’t a sneeze, and also by the 
knocking on the door. 

“Come, get up, breakfast is almost ready—and 
you mustn’t be late to school—” 

“All right, dad, I’m already up—’” cried the 
boy, hopping out of bed. 

This morning it was not hard to get up. The 
thought of all the fun he was going to have with his 
little friend made such things as school, lessons and 
chores seem absurdly easy. 

“Don’t you want to meet the folks?” asked 
Snythergen. 

“No! No!” exclaimed the pig in terror. 

Too many human beings had tried to catch him 
for the purpose of serving him up as roast pig, for 
him ever to trust anyone in man’s clothing. And 
Snythergen, too, was relieved, for he thought it 
would be more fun not to let anyone know about his 
pal, but to keep him a mystery. 

*“You can stay in here until we’re at the table, 
then creep out and hide in the bushes behind the 
house. When the coast is clear I’ll come out to you 
and put you in a sack—” 

At the word “sack” the pig’s face took on a 
doubtful expression. 

“Don’t you see, Squeaky, that way I can take 
you to school and nobody’Il be the wiser,” explained 
the boy. “They’ll think I’m delivering a sack of 
potatoes—” 
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By this time Snythergen was dressed. Hurry- 
ing downstairs he entered the dining room just in 
time to slide into his seat before his father asked the 
blessing. 

“What boy were you talking to up in your room 
just now?” asked Snythergen’s mother, regarding her 
son with a searching look. 

“I wasn’t talking to any boy,” he replied truth- 
fully. 

“Snythergen was probably talking to himself,” 
remarked his father, who was a philosopher. 

Mrs. Thurbottum was sure she had heard a voice 
in the room besides Snythergen’s. But as she had 
great respect for her husband’s superior mind, she said 
no more about it. Never had the good parents seen 
their boy bolt his food so rapidly as Snythergen did 
that morning. Considering all the time they had 
spent trying to teach him table manners, it was dis- 
couraging. ” 

“Excuse me,” said Snythergen politely, push- 
ing back his chair and rising from the table. 

“Why will you eat so fast, son? You'll surely 
have indigestion some day—to say nothing of bad 
manners!” 

“I have only to use my powers of reasoning, 
Roberta, to conclude that our son is in a hurry this 
morning,” explained the philosopher, when Snyther- 
gen had left the room. ‘No doubt he intends to 
study his lessons before going to school—” 
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““You are so wise, Hubbard!” exclaimed the 
good woman, marveling at her husband’s wisdom. 
“You know everything.” 

Snythergen came into the dining room again 
to kiss his parents good-bye. ‘Then began the search 
for his cap, which might be anywhere between the 
cellar and the garret, the front door and the back. 
More than once this search had caused him to be 
late to school. And more than once the curly brown 
head had gone off uncovered. 

Usually the cap was just where it had happened 
to drop the night before. But how was a boy to 
remember so trifling a matter? Sometimes he found 
it under a table or chair, or in the wood box, or 
dangling from the chandelier—or even on top of 
the wood pile outside. This morning luck was with 
him. Something made him look in the clothes closet 
in the hall, which was the correct place for a hat. 
And to his astonishment, there it was, hanging on a 
peg. 

How it had come there was the mystery. 
Snythergen was very sure he had not been guilty of 
putting his hat in its place, and did not suspect that 
his father, who had a passion for putting things as 
well as people in their places, had run across it in his 
waste paper basket, and had taken the only action 
possible for a philosopher by iianging it up on its 
proper peg. 

With the all-important question of cap settled 
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for the moment, Snythergen went into the base- 
ment in search of a potato sack in which to conceal 
his little friend. Discovering one he thought would 
serve, he dumped its contents out on the laundry 
floor, tossed it through the window into his wagon, 
and then sought his pal in the bushes. 

“Squeaky!” he called, softly. 

No answer. 

“I’m sure I told him the bushes behind the 
house,” thought Snythergen, wondering if the pig 
could have mistaken the place. Deciding that he 
couldn’t, he crossed the bushes in all directions, but 
no Squeaky! “Does he think this is a game of hide 
and seek?” he asked. On his left he caught the sound 
of snickering, and quickly ran to the place. His 
body sank into a hole seemingly filled with leaves, 
and came to rest on top of something that wiggled. 

Could it be a snake? 

He turned pale and tried to spring out. And 
the very thing he wished to avoid, happened. His 
foot slipped, and he fell back sprawling into the hole. 

“Ouch! Ouch! Ouch!” squealed a frightened 


voice. 
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A PIG IN A POKE 


HE voice sounded so close to Snythergen’s 
ears that it madethemring. But it brought 
joy to his heart none the less, for it told him 

that his companion in the hole was no serpent. 

“Are you trying to kill me?” cried Squeaky in 
an injured tone, as he squirmed out from under the 
leaves and the boy’s body. 

“T’m sorry,” said Snythergen, his heart still 
beating rapidly from the fright his little friend had 
given him, “but in a way, Squeaky, it serves you 
right for trying to hide from me. I hope you’re not 
hurt.” 

The pig was rubbing a sore leg against his round 
little body. “Oh, Pll live through it, I guess,” he 
grunted. “I only wanted to show you how well a 
pig can hide—” 

“ll say you know how to hide,” admitted the 
boy, admiringly. ‘Now, wipe the dirt off your face 
with this rag,” he directed, holding up a corner of 
the sack. “I’m going to take you to school—” 

“Fine,” said Squeaky, “but how can you with- 
out my being seen?” 

By way of answer Snythergen held out the 
potato sack. The little pig’s face fell. 
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“I don’t like sacks,” he complained. ‘“They’re 
poorly ventilated—’”’ 

Snythergen recalled how his friend had come 
near being caught long ago, when a farmer had him 
in his buckboard, tied up inside a sack. 

“J don’t blame you, Squeaky,” said the boy, 
“but you'll be safe enough in my wagon—” 

“and what’s more,” went on the pig, ignor- 
ing the boy’s remark, “I refuse to get into one!” 

“But this one has a hole in it, and it’s so rotten 
you can tear your way out if you have to—”’ pleaded 
the boy. 

“It ud have to be a pretty big hole and easy 
te tear 

“Good,” said Snythergen, opening the sack and 
showing the pig how easy it was to get out. “Now, 
crawl inside!’ he commanded. 

Squeaky hesitated a moment, then did as he 
was told. And his friend loaded the sack into the 
wagon. 

“What are you going to tell the teacher?” in- 
quired a muffled voice. 

“Tl find something to tell her all right,” 
answered Snythergen, “if you'll promise not to in- 
terrupt while I’m explaining.” 

Producing string from his pocket, the boy tied 
the mouth of the sack in a hard knot. 

““What are you tying me in for?” demanded the 
pig. 
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“It’s for your own good, Squeaky. If I don’t, 
every kid in school will be peeking to see what’s in- 
side—” 

Squeaky groaned. 

“Hello, Snythergen!” hailed a lad, swinging 
some books at the end of a strap as he approached. 
“What y’ got in yer wagon?” 

“I got to deliver some stuff—” He was going 
to say “potatoes,” but something made him hesi- 
tate. 

“Let me look inside?” asked the boy. 

“T can’t,” replied Snythergen. “It’s tied in a 
hard tape 

“Let me heft it!” 

Before Snythergen could stop him, his school- 
mate had yanked it out of the wagon, and was strug- 
gling to swing the heavy sack on his back, bump- 
ing it against the hard ground a couple of times 
before he could raise it to his shoulders. 

“Ouch!” he cried, as he felt a sharp pinch on 
his arm, and dropped the burden in a hurry. It fell 
back into the wagon with a thump. 

“Ouch!” squealed a voice that seemed to come 
from inside the sack. 

“What was that?” demanded the boy, jump- 
ing back in astonishment. 

Snythergen laughed. “Don’t you know I’m a 
ventriloquist?” he asked. 

**Maybe you are,” said the lad, rubbing his arm, 
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“but I didn’t know ventriloquists could bite at that 
distance!” ; 

And Snythergen’s school friend ran on ahead, 
his curiosity about the sack fully satisfied. 

“What did you let him do that for?” groaned 
the voice in the sack, as its owner squirmed about in 
an effort to rub his flank. 

“How could I tell what he was going to do? 
And what did you want to bite him for? If you’re 
going to act like that I'll have to put a sign on the 
sack ‘Hands Off! ” 

“If you do that everybody in school will be 
feeling to see what’s inside—” 

“Then I'll write ‘Keep Off—It Bites!’ ” 

“Then they’ll poke me with sticks!” objected 
the captive. | 

“All right, then, I’ll label it ‘Fresh Eggs—Don’t 
Touch!’ ” 

As there was no answer to this, Snythergen 
judged it was satisfactory. Stopping in the road he 
tore a sheet from his note book, and, with a piece of 
crayon, printed the sign in large letters. 

“There, I guess that’ll keep off the meddlers,” 
he said, pinning the sign to the sack and standing 
back to admire his workmanship. 

“Hurry up, you'll be late!” squealed a voice in- 
side the sack. 

The pig’s sharp little ears had caught the tolling 
of the school bell, a sound Snythergen could never 
seem to hear, perhaps because he didn’t want to. 
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Glancing around he saw that the street was de- 
serted. Would he be late again? Only the day be- 
fore yesterday he had been tardy. And if it hap- 
pened again to-day, he realized he would be kept in 
after school, and would have to carry a note home 
to his parents. He set out on the run. The little 
wagon bumped over the ruts and holes to the great 
discomfort of the contents. Several times the sack 
nearly bounced into the ditch. 

“Murder! Help! Earthquake! Oh, it’s the 
end of the world!” squealed a terrified voice, stutter- 
ing in time with the bumping. 

“Have patience, Squeaky, we’ll soon be there,” 
comforted Snythergen. 

Entering the schoolyard at full speed, the boy 
let the wagon roll under a shed. It came to a sudden 
stop against a post. As he shouldered the sack Snyth- 
ergen could hear the children already singing the 
opening song. Mounting the stairs as fast as he could, 
he burst into the schoolroom, panting furiously. 

His sudden appearance with a sack on his back 
was too much for the children. The sweet, singing 
voices broke on a high note and burst into loud 
ha-ha’s. The teacher, sitting at the piano with her 
nose in the singing book, had not seen Snythergen’s 
entrance. At the abrupt breakdown of the song 
she looked around angrily. Seeing the laughing chil- 
dren, she turned a little farther around, and beheld 
the cause of their merriment. 

“Snythergen, what are you doing with that 
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sack?’ cried Miss Ranny, glancing at him severely 
over the top of her spectacles. 

“I’ve got to deliver it after school—” 

“Why did you bring it into the room?” she 
demanded. 

“I was afraid if I left it downstairs somebody 
would bump against it and break what’s inside.” 

“What is inside?” asked the teacher. 

“Fresh eggs, ma’am,” replied Snythergen, let- 
ting the heavy burden drop from his shoulders. It 
landed on the floor with a thump. He turned it 
around so the sign could be seen. 

“You don’t seem to care how much you bump 
it yourself,” she said, eying Snythergen and the sack 
suspiciously. 

““That’s because I know how to handle eggs,” 
he answered, uneasily. “You can bump ’em if you 
know how to do it.” 

“Oh, you can, can you! We'll just have a look 
inside that sack and see what kind of eggs are in it—”’ 

Snythergen trembled for his little friend and 
for himself, as Miss Ranny’s slender fingers busied 
themselves with the cord. He was glad he had tied 
such a hard knot. The teacher was too angry to 
work at it patiently. Taking her penknife from 
the desk she was about to cut it when— 

“Squeak! Squeak! Squeak!” 
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T the sound of the squeaky little voice inside 

A the sack, Miss Ranny jumped back in terror. 

The penknife fell from her hand. All the 

little girls in the room screamed and tucked their 

feet up under them, while the big boys laughed. For 

a few moments the teacher was too scared to think 
of calling the class to order. 

“Snythergen,” she asked, in a shaking voice, “‘is 
there a mouse in that sack?” 

*“No, ma’am,”’ answered the boy. 

Miss Ranny didn’t know whether to believe him 
or not. But one thing was certain. She had no 
desire to open the sack. 

“May I put it under my desk where no one will 
bump against it?” asked Snythergen, starting to lift 
it from the platform. 

*“No, leave it where it is,” said Miss Ranny, who 
didn’t want to let it out of her sight. 

The teacher placed her feet on the round of 
her chair to bring them off the floor, while her keen 
eyes kept close watch on the sack, without neglect- 
ing the forty youngsters in front. The excitement 
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and fear aroused by Snythergen’s strange burden 
had caused Miss Ranny to forget about his tardi- 
ness, 

Now it is no easy matter even for a pig accus- 
tomed to lying still for hours at a time, to keep from 
fidgeting when cramped up inside a potato sack. 
Snythergen had planned to hide his friend under his 
desk, where he might ease his position without at- 
tracting attention, and perhaps even poke his nose 
out of the hole for a breath of fresh air. 

Like Miss Ranny, the boy could not take his 
eyes off the object on the platform. He was worried 
about his pal. Suppose Squeaky was discovered. 
Even if he got safely out of the sack, the pig could 
hardly avoid being caught by some of the big boys 
—then how was he to prevent their taking the lit- 
tle animal home and roasting him for dinner? He 
prayed that Squeaky would be able to lie still. If 
only the pig had thought to roll himself into a tight 
little ball, the way he did before going to sleep, he 
might have endured the long session with less dis- 
comfort. 

It cannot be denied that something inside the 
sack wiggled every little while. Miss Ranny tried 
to ignore it, and sharply rapped for order when the 
little girls in front screamed. To keep them quiet 
she had the big boys change places with them, and 
threatened to keep the whole class after school if 
there was any more disturbance. As an important 
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baseball game was scheduled that afternoon, the boys 
tried to control themselves. 

Miss Ranny thought of asking the janitor to re- 
move the sack, but there had been bitter warfare be- 
tween Pat McGowan and herself for some months, 
and she dreaded another encounter with him. She 
considered calling the principal, but decided against 
it when she remembered that he disliked being dis- 
turbed in the morning, and expected his teachers to 
handle their classes without his help. 

Certainly she would have ordered Snythergen 
to take the sack home, if Mr. Merriman had not for- 
bidden the teachers to send their pupils out of the 
room on errands. She was a new teacher and did 
not want to incur his displeasure. Once more she 
attempted to get information from the owner of 
the sack. 

““Snythergen,” she asked, “how does it happen 
that a sack labeled ‘fresh eggs’ has something inside 
it that wiggles?” 

“T dunno, ma’am,”’ responded the boy. “I don’t 
think any of those eggs have hatched, because they’re 
‘strictly fresh.” Maybe you just imagine something 
wiggles,” 

This explanation sounded plausible, considering 
how frightened the teacher was; and Snythergen 
might have gotten away with it, if Squeaky had not 
had a cramp in his left hind leg just then. The pig 
was forced to straighten it out very suddenly, and 
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almost turned over the sack in his effort to relieve 
himself. | 

“Help!” cried Miss Ranny, jumping upon her 
chair. ‘So I only imagine it moves, do I?” she cried 
angrily, as soon as she could control herself. 

“Well,” said Snythergen, no longer able to deny 
the wiggling, ‘‘sometimes a rat gets into a sack, no 
matter how hard we try to keep ’*em out—” 

“A rat!” gasped Miss Ranny, more frightened 
than ever. 

She considered mice just about the most hor- 
rible little beasts in the world. But rats were forty 
times worse. 

“Even if a rat gets into a sack without 
our knowing it,” Snythergen was explaining, “‘it 
wouldn’t come out, ma’am, not while anybody’s 
around—unless I untied the sack—”’ He started 
forward as if to untie it. 

““Go back to your seat at once!’ commanded 
the teacher. “I know you deserve to be kept in, but 
just the minute school is out I want you to take that 
thing out of here. And don’t ever bring anything 
into the building but your lesson books. A school 
house is not the place for farm products—and 
rats! 

“And now, class, we’ve wasted enough time on 
Master Snythergen and his sack,” said Miss Ranny. 
“Come to order, please! Ill hear your Geography 
lesson. To-day it’s about unexplored lands. Who 
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can tell what parts of the globe we know the least 
about?” 

As nobody offered to answer, Miss Ranny called 
on Bill Lee. 

“The unknown lands are around the North 
and South Poles,”’ said Master Lee, rising to his feet. 

“Good,” encouraged Miss Ranny. ‘“‘Now can 
anyone tell about any other unknown lands?” 

The class was silent, and she was about to tell 
them how little of the Earth’s surface remained un- 
explored, when a hand was raised. 

*‘What can you tell us about it, Snythergen?” 
she asked, nodding to him. 

““Nobody seems to know about the Wreath 
where Santa Claus lives, because I’ve asked lots of 
people,” said the boy, rising. 

Now in Miss Ranny’s class were a number of 
big boys and girls, some of them more than twelve 
years old, and among them several who did not be- 
lieve in Santa Claus, even if they did hang up their 
stockings regularly every Christmas, and were glad 
enough to receive the presents good Saint Nicholas 
brought them. 

Here and there a laugh greeted Snythergen’s 
announcement. Had teacher and pupils chanced to 
glance at the sack at that moment, they would have 
been surprised to see a violent wiggling. ‘The in- 
mate was expressing his deep indignation because 
some of the scholars had laughed at Snythergen’s 
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remark. But luckily no one was looking. Miss 
Ranny rapped on the desk for silence. 

“If Snythergen has something to tell us about 
a new country, at least we can listen politely, even 
if we have never heard $f the place. We will never 
learn anything by laughing and scoffing at every new 
thing that anybody tells us.” 

Miss Ranny believed in giving her pupils a 
chance to express themselves, as long as they were in 
earnest and meant what they said. And one look at 
Snythergen’s face told her that he was serious and 
believed every word he uttered. 

“T know Santa Claus lives on the Wreath, be- 
cause I have been there and talked with him—” 

“Aw—y’ dreamed it, kid—’’ whispered the boy 
in the next seat. 

“Silence!” commanded Miss Ranny. “Tell us 
about the Wreath, Snythergen.” 

“Tt’s a big star near the Earth. You can see it 
only once in a great while, and then only at night. It 
has a large hole in the middle, and looks like a flaming 
doughnut, but it’s really a big Christmas wreath, 
almost as big as the Earth, with a great big bow of 
red ribbon dangling down into the sky. A lot of 
people live on it. Santa Claus has a palace there, and 
stables for reindeers. And most of the inhabitants 
keep toy shops. I went there in an airplane, once, 
with two friends—” 

What Snythergen was saying sounded so un- 
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usual that even Miss Ranny began to question it 
now. 

“I am sure, Snythergen, you think you have 
been there,” she interrupted. 

“Think!” squealed a shirill voice that seemed to 
come out of the heap on the platform. “There’s 
no ‘think’ about it—it’s so—Snythergen was there! 
I guess I ought to know—I was with him—” 

“Snythergen!” cried the teacher, startled, 
‘‘what’s the meaning of this? Have you got a boy 
inside that sack?” 

An eager hand was raised. It belonged to the 
lad who had met them on the way to school. 

*‘Miss Ranny—Miss Ranny—don’t let him fool 
you!” cried Harold Briggs. ‘Snythergen is a ven- 
triloquist, and can make his voice come out of a 
sack of eggs dead easy. I know, because he did it 
for me once.” 

Miss Ranny didn’t know what to think. And 
judging from the noisy argument going on all over 
the room, the children didn’t know either. It had 
been a trying forenoon, and the young woman was 
not a bit sorry when a glance at the clock told her 
that the session was almost over. As the time that 
remained was too short for serious work, she per- 
mitted her pupils to talk unhindered. 

In spite of the scoffers many of the children be- 
lieved in Santa Claus, and several accepted the 
Wreath. As one little girl put it, “Why shouldn’t 
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Santa Claus live on a wreath in the sky if he wants 
to? That isn’t any more wonderful than driving 
reindeer through the sky and climbing down chim- 
neys!”’ 

During a lull in the talk a little goldfinch flew 
up and perched on the window sill. 

“Look! Isn’t it pretty?’’ said Miss Ranny, call- 
ing attention to the brilliantly colored bird. 

“Is Snythergen here?” piped a jolly voice, which 
seemed to come out of the throat of the bird. 

The children were too astonished to speak. The 
room became so quiet the ticking of the clock could 
be heard. 

“T say, is Snythergen here?” piped the voice 
again. 

“Mercy on us!”’ exclaimed Miss Ranny. ‘Either 
that bird said something, or Snythergen is the most 
wonderful ventriloquist in the world.” 

“I’m not a ventriloquist at all,” replied the boy, 
emphatically. ‘That little bird is my very good 
friend, Sancho Wing, and he can talk as well as any- 
body in this room—” 

Just then the bell rang. 

“T give up!” said Miss Ranny, not knowing what 
to make of it. ‘“Snythergen, when you leave be 
sure to take your talking bird and your sack with 
you, and don’t ever bring eggs to school again!” 

But Snythergen was not listening. Sancho 
Wing had flown to his shoulder, and the two friends 
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were greeting each other in the warmest possible 
fashion. Meanwhile the sack, forgotten by every- 
body, was rolling over and over on the platform, and 
wiggling as if it had the Saint Vitus’s dance. And 
all the while a shrill little voice was squealing, 

“Let me out! Let me out! I want to see 
Sancho Wing!” 

When Miss Ranny fled from the room, the class 
did not follow, but remained behind to watch Snyth- 
ergen and his tame bird, and his funny sack of 
eggs. But at last they, too, had to go home to lunch. 
Finally, when the boy could stop saying ‘“Show-do- 
you-do”’ to the bird long enough to carry the sack 
downstairs, he found the schoolyard deserted. But 
to be on the safe side, he refused to let Squeaky out 
of his prison until they reached the bushes behind the 
house. 

“Whew!” snorted the pig, drawing a breath of 
fresh air, and stretching his cramped limbs. ‘I don’t 
care if I never see a potato sack again as long as I 
live!” 
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ECAUSE some of the children had whooping 

B cough and others might catch it, Mr. Merri- 

man ordered the school closed. Miss Ranny 

told the pupils not to come back till Monday after 

New Year’s. So, much to their joy, those who were 

well could look forward to a long vacation, and one 
of these was Snythergen. 

Every day his playmates pestered him with 
questions about the sack and the talking bird, and 
begged him to give another “‘performance.” But he 
refused to do this, fearing they would discover 
Squeaky. Of course none of those at school believed 
there had been anything inside the sack that could 
talk, nor did they believe the little bird had really 
spoken. Like Miss Ranny, they thought Snythergen 
just a good ventriloquist. It was easier to think that, 
than to believe a sack of eggs and a bird could talk! 

Thus, none of the children had ever laid eyes 
on the pig. And Snythergen and Sancho Wing took 
good care that they shouldn’t. 

In the daytime they kept away from the hiding 
place, and cautioned Squeaky not to poke his nose 
out of the hole till after dark. The pig would have 
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gone hungry, if Snythergen hadn’t slipped out and 
fed him at night, when he ought to have been in bed. 

The boy had to keep on hand a large supply of 
food, well hidden, for going without anything to 
eat all day gave the pig a huge appetite. No wonder 
the philosopher’s grocery bill took a jump! But for- 
tunately for Squeaky, the little man failed to dis- 
cover the reason. 

Snythergen did not order Squeaky’s vegetables 
at the grocer’s. Such things he believed would be 
more tempting if pulled fresh out of the ground a 
short time before serving. Looking for sweet corn, 
radishes, peas and cabbage took up much of his time, 
for his own little garden could supply only a small 
part of the pig’s demands. 

He was kept very busy, too, preparing the dif- 
ferent dishes in an appetizing way. Squeaky would 
not touch a thing unless it was done to his taste. For 
instance, he was fond of potatoes, but refused to eat 
a single one unless its skin had been thoroughly 
scrubbed. Unlike his kind, the pig was fussy about 
table manners, and insisted on having knife, fork and 
spoon handy even though he could make no use of 
them. Rather than dine without napkin or table 
cloth he would have gone hungry. 

Often Snythergen’s parents wondered what he 
was up to, and once or twice the philosopher had 
made his son the subject of careful study and obser- 
vation. But he discovered nothing unusual. His 
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boy, he decided, was merely busy with one of the 
many games he liked to make up and play all by 
himself. 

“Snythergen seems to be gathering things to 
eat,” he remarked to his wife, with a wise look. ‘No 
doubt he’s playing ‘hotel,’ and imagines he’s feeding 
a large number of guests.” 

And this explanation pleased the little man im- 
mensely. ‘‘For,” thought he, “‘Snythergen will grow 
up some day and keep a hotel, and his mother and I 
can go there to live—” So, believing his son well 
occupied, the philosopher left him in peace. 

Luckily Sancho Wing required no care, and was 
even a big help. The little bird not only found his 
own board and lodging without any fuss, but built 
his nest in an elm close to Snythergen’s window where 
he could keep a sharp lookout. Whenever anyone 
approached Squeaky’s hiding place he would warn 
the pig to keep quiet. 

Also it was thanks to Sancho Wing that Snyth- 
ergen’s parents did not catch him stealing out at 
night to feed the pig. Before the lad even crawled 
out of the covers, the goldfinch would fly to the 
philosopher’s room and wait until the little couple 
were sound asleep. Then he would return to the 
boy to whisper that the coast was clear. 

While the boy was busy serving the various 
courses of the pig’s dinner, brushing crumbs from 
the table cloth, and setting out the dessert, Sancho 
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Wing was perched on the foot of the philosopher’s 
bed. At the least sign of restlessness he would fly 
to the boy in the bushes, and hurry him back to bed 
before the little man had time to put on his dress- 
ing gown and slippers and go prowling about the 
house. So, whenever the philosopher looked in his 
son’s room, he always found him in bed, and of 
course, “‘asleep.” 

One night when the pig had just begun his 
dinner, the head waiter was called away suddenly. 
It was up to Squeaky to serve himself or go without. 
Probably he wouldn’t have eaten a bite if Sancho 
Wing hadn’t been there to give him some good 
advice. 

“Keep right on eating,” counseled the goldfinch. 
“Surely you don’t expect a little bird like me to re- 
move the dishes and serve the dessert!” 

One service Sancho Wing did perform, and per- 
formed very thoroughly. He removed the crumbs. 
This he did not do in the usual way, but in a manner 
that comes natural to little birds when they are 
hungry. 

““Wipe your paws on your napkin! You'll have 
to do without a finger bowl to-night!” said the gold- 
finch, when the pig had finished eating. ‘Now 
crawl into your hiding place, and I’ll cover you over 
with leaves to make you snug and warm.” 

Before the whooping cough epidemic had set 
him free, Snythergen had found it difficult to keep 
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up with his lessons and wait on the pig besides. So 
perhaps it is just as well that school closed, for it was 
always the lessons, never Squeaky, that suffered. At 
first the boy was only too glad to devote all his time 
to his pal. But like everything else, running a hotel 
for a guest becomes monotonous in time. Snyther- 
gen wanted to play with his pet in the daytime, but 
dared not risk it. There was always the danger of 
Squeaky’s discovery by someone with a weakness for 
roast pig. 

Sancho Wing urged the lad to go on an adven- 
ture with them, just as he had done once before, long 
ago. At first Snythergen refused. It was too near 
Christmas, he thought. Santa Claus might forget to 
leave presents for a boy who ran away. But in the 
end his love for adventure won the day. 

They were to start the following night. Sny- 
thergen spent most of the day composing a letter he 
meant to leave for his parents. It was not an easy 
one to write, for he was relying on it to convince 
them that he was a good boy deserving of Christ- 
mas presents, in spite of his running away. As an 
extra precaution he planned a note to Santa Claus, 
intending to leave it on the mantel. He believed 
good Saint Nicholas would remember his visit to 
the Wreath, and understand why he had to have an 
adventure before settling down to school again after 
the holidays. 

He read the letter to his friends in the bushes. 
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After suggesting one or two changes, Squeaky and 
Sancho Wing agreed it was precisely the sort of mes- 
sage a dutiful son would write. Both begged him not 
to risk saying good-bye to his mother. 

“Tt will spoil everything!” insisted the pig. 

“Your parents will never let you out of their 
sight if they suspect what you are up to,” cautioned 
the goldfinch. 

But Snythergen could not leave without saying 
good-bye to his mother. So on the night of the de- 
parture he stole softly into her room. As he had 
hoped, the philosopher was asleep, but his snores 
had awakened his wife. Tiptoeing around to his 
mother’s side, Snythergen leaned over and kissed 
her. 

“Good night, mother,” he faltered, as the tears 
came into his eyes. 

The good woman took him in her arms. 

“Why are you up at this time, son?” she asked 
in a whisper. 

“J—I just wanted you to know that, no matter 
what happens, I—I’m not a bad boy—not really 
bad.” 

“Of course you’re not a bad boy!” his mother 
assured him. Believing her son had awakened out 
of a bad dream and had come to her for comfort, the 
good woman tried to encourage him. “No, you’re 
not a bad boy, Snythergen. On the contrary, some- 
times I think you are almost good!” 
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‘And you won’t forget you said that, mother?” 
begged the boy. 

“Of course I won’t!” she replied. ‘And what’s 
more important even than being good, mother knows 
you love her, or you wouldn’t crawl out of your 
warm little nest to kiss her good night all over again. 
Now run back to your bed, and may you have pleas- 
ant dreams—”’ 

“Good-bye,” said Snythergen, with a catch in 
his voice, for he was an affectionate son, and felt 
very sorry to leave her, if only for a few weeks. 

“Not ‘good-bye,’ but good night!” she cor- 
rected. “Say ‘good night,’ son!” 

But Snythergen was spared saying it. For sud- 
denly the philosopher’s snores ceased and he stirred in 
his bed. The boy stole out of the room as softly as 
he had entered it, and joined his companions at the 
back door. They set out upon their journey at once. 
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HAT’S that?” asked Snythergen, point- 
\ \) ing to a bar of silver that seemed to rise 
like a tower, all the way up to the jolly 

face of the moon. 

It was midnight and the three adventurers were 
well on their way through the great, wild forest to 
the north of the little town in which Snythergen 
lived. Beyond the woods the boy knew of a pleasant 
country for fishing and hunting. So, with the North 
Star as their guide, they were traveling toward it, 
intending to spend the night there. But Fate had 
other things in store for them. 

Squeaky was standing on his hind legs to get 
a better view of the silvery shaft. Sancho Wing, 
perched on the boy’s shoulder, marveled at the aston- 
ishing sight. 

“Tt seems to be a tower. Strange I never saw 
it before,” said the lad. ‘Fly up to the top of it, 
Sancho Wing, like a good bird, and see what’s there.” 

Obligingly the goldfinch fl::ted up through the 
tall pines into the sky above. His friends watched 
in the moonlight until he dwindled to a speck in the 
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heavens, then disappeared. It was long before he re- 
turned, and when he did, he did so with great sud- 
denness. The little bird came tumbling down out 
of the sky like a stone, and barely saved himself from 
a hard fall by spreading his wings at the last moment. 
He lay exhausted among the pine needles, too breath- 
less to speak. Presently he stood up and faced his 
companions. 

“Well,”’ asked Squeaky, “did you reach the 
top?” 

“No—” 

“Why not, Sancho Wing?” 

“Because it hasn’t got any top—”’ 

““Whoever heard of a tower without a top?” 
exclaimed the pig. 

“Well, this one hasn’t any, unless you call the 
moon its top!” returned the little bird. “And its 
sides are as smooth as glass—not a single ledge or 
bump to perch on. I thought I was a dead goldfinch 
when my strength gave out and I began to fall.” 

“Aren’t there any windows in the tower?” 
asked Snythergen. 

“No, and I guess they don’t need any. You 
can see right through the thing when you are up a 
little way. And I’m not at all sure it’s a tower. 
There’s something queer about it—” 

“We'll never get to the end of our journey by 
standing here,” said the boy, ‘“tand Squeaky’s sure to 
fall asleep if we stop—” 
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Indeed, the pig was in the very act of rolling 
himself into a ball for a snooze. And Snythergen 
knew if he were allowed to doze off in that posi- 
tion, it would be impossible to wake him before 
breakfast the next mirning. ‘Then he’d have to 
carry him in his arms all night if they were to make 
any progress, 

“Come on, Squeaky, or you'll be left behind!” 
called Sancho Wing. 

When the pig saw his friends going on without 
him, he was just enough awake to scramble to his 
feet and toddle after them. Snythergen had reached 
the silvery shaft and was walking around it in search 
of an entrance. But there was none. Only a sign 
over an electric push button. 


DOWN—ONE RING UP~—~TWO RINGS 


The boy pushed the button once. The shaft 
plunged into the earth with the speed of a ray of 
light. 

“Look out below!” cried a bass voice. 

To the surprise of the three adventurers, a ship 
with furled sails settled upon the ground as gently 
as a lighting dove. Ananchor was thrown out. And 
they heard the creaking windlass taking up the slack 
of the chain. A gangplank was thrust ashore. 

“Ship ahoy!” called Snythergen, who had heard 
that was the correct way to talk to a ship. 

“Ahoy, yourself!’ replied a deep voice at the 
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head of the plank. “Have your tickets ready, and 
come aboard.” 

At least one member of the party was not wor- 
ried by the demand for tickets. Without attracting 
any attention, Sancho Wing ‘flew up and perched in 
the rigging. Taking Squeaky in his arms, Snyther- 
gen started up the plank. A husky mariner with 
heavy mustachios barred the way. 

“Ticket!” he demanded. 

“T haven’t any,” replied Snythergen. 

“Where are you going?” inquired the sailor. 

“IT don’t know!” 

“T can’t sell you a ticket to that place,” said the 
man, impatiently. “Go aft and tell the captain you 
don’t know where you’re going.” 

As he walked along the deck, still holding the 
sleeping pig, Snythergen observed that the ship was 
silent. He wondered why, with sailors working all 
about him, he heard no voices. Shadowy beings, 
more like ghosts than men, were passing on their way 
to the halyards, or into the rigging to set the sails. 

At the stern he came suddenly upon a heavy-set 
man with bushy whiskers, very busily. pressing but- 
tons on a switch-board. The mariner who had let 
him aboard now came aft to take charge of the 
wheel. With a watchful eye on the clouds of canvas 
overhead, he twirled it back and forth until all sails 
were drawing. 

“I’m Captain Foozlebing,” announced the bush- 
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ily-whiskered man, turning to greet his passenger, 
“and this,” he added with a gesture, “is the bad ship 
‘D W McGinty T BS.’ And who are you, may I 
ask, and where are you bound?” 

Snythergen told him. The great man agreed 
with his mate that it would be difficult to buy a ticket 
to the place he mentioned. 

“(Do you know anybody in the sky?” asked the 
captain, giving the lad a searching look. 

““No—that is—I know Santa Claus—” 

“So does everybody. The question is, how well ° 
do you know him?” 

“TI visited him in his palace on the Wreath 
once 

The captain nodded, then spied Squeaky cud- 
dled in Snythergen’s arms. 

“We don’t allow dogs, you know—” 

**This isn’t a dog, it’s a pig,” said the boy, un- 
covering his friend’s pink snout for the captain to 
see. 

**Ah, indeed, so it is,” said the big man in sur- 
prise. Seating himself on the poop, he consulted a 
huge book. “Hm—” he muttered, “I see nothing in 
the rules about pigs, so we may as well take him 
along—” 

“How about birds?” piped a shrill voice from 
the yard above. 

“Friend of yours?” asked the skipper, jerking 
a thumb in Sancho Wing’s direction. 
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“Yes, but he won’t be any bother,” Snythergen 
hastened to add. ‘That little bird knows his way 
about, and what he doesn’t know he can ask. He 
not only can sing like a goldfinch, but he can talk a 
blue streak—” , 

Captain Foozlebing still looked doubtful. 

*“And he won’t need a stateroom,” pleaded the 
boy. ‘I can make up his nest in one of my boots.” 

*“H{m—you must be the ‘three wise men’ Santa 
Claus tells about—a pig and a bird and a boy-tree, 
only you’re too small to wear a tree suit,” remarked 
the skipper, looking the lad over critically. 

““That’s because Santa Claus reduced me to the 
size of a regular boy by feeding me toy foods,”  re- 
plied the passenger, eagerly. 

The big man nodded. 

Snythergen felt a soft breeze against his cheek. 
The ship was pitching slightly as it rose higher and 
higher above the ground. Looking over the rail, he 
could see the silvery shaft beneath. It appeared to 
support the “McGinty” and push it upward. 

“What tower is that, Captain Foozlebing?” 
asked the boy. 

“That isn’t a tower at all. It’s the Moonbeam 
Current. We sail it until we rise above the Sea of 
Clouds, then change our course.” 

In the uncertain light Snythergen almost mis- 
took the acres of white canvas overhead for the Sea 
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of Clouds—until he spied a speck at the masthead 
moving about. 

“Tt must be one of the sailors!’’ he exclaimed 
under his breath. He watched it descend a few feet 
and crawl along a top gallant yard. ‘Look out! 
You'll fall!” gasped the boy, seeing the tiny figure 
dangling at the end of a rope. 

“Gee!” Snythergen’s hair almost stood on end. 
The slender rope snapped! ‘The man fell headlong. 
His body struck the deck with a sickening thud. 

Dropping Squeaky, who was too sound asleep to 
protest, he started forward to see if the poor sailor 
was still alive. 

“Let him be,” said the captain, grasping Snyth- 
ergen’s arm. “Pirate John will patch him up in 
the morning. He may need a new head, a little glue 
on his backbone, and a touch of paint here and 
there—” 

“But, captain,” protested Snythergen, “he must 
be dreadfully hurt! See how he writhes on the deck! 
At least we can give him a hot lemonade and a 

aie, 
5 “A pill won’t help that chap!” chuckled the big 
man. 

“Ts he dead?” asked the boy in an awed whis- 
per. For the sailor had flopped over and lay very 
still. 

**He’s no more dead than he ever was,’’ said the 
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captain, with a laugh Snythergen thought out of 
place. ‘He'll be as fit as a fiddle when Pirate John 
gets through with him!” 

How could a human being be so indifferent to 
a man’s sufferings! The boy was indignant. The 
poor fellow was squirming again. He must be alive. 
Once more he started to go to him, intent on giving 
him first aid. Again the captain held him back. 

“Let me go!” cried the boy, trying to shake off 
the huge man’s grip. 

Never had Snythergen seen such cruelty. 
Laughing at a fellow-being’s sufferings! Joking 
about giving him a new head and putting glue on his 
backbone! No wonder he felt sick at heart. The 
captain had spoken of “Pirate John.” Could it be 
that he was on a pirate ship? Only sea robbers could 
be so cold-blooded. He glanced sorrowfully down 
at Squeaky, sleeping peacefully at his feet. He was 
thankful that his friend had not heard. Nothing 
could save his little pal from being a roast pig now, 
unless he were to take him in his arms and jump over- 
board! 

“Why so silent??? demanded the skipper, won- 
dering what was passing in the boy’s mind. 

“I should think you’d be ashamed of yourself, 
Captain Foozlebing!” cried Snythergen defiantly. 

The big man started at this unexpected remark. 


Then it struck him as funny, and he laughed long and 
loud. 
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““What seems to be the matter, young man?” 
he asked merrily. 

“Plenty!” replied the lad with spirit. ‘‘Sail- 
ing a pirate ship, and letting your men die where they 
drop, without an effort to save them or to relieve 
their sufferings—” 

Captain Foozlebing’s face grew serious. 

“So that’s what you think of us, is it? Very 
well, then, if you don’t like the way this ship is run, 
suppose you look after that man yourself.” 

“Tll be glad to!” said Snythergen, starting 
toward the poor sailor again. 

“One moment, please!” The captain held him 
back with a gesture. “‘You’ll need assistance.” 

The big man pressed a button on the switch- 
board. 

There was a clattering of steps. A squad of 
sailors, commanded by a boatswain, mounted to the 
after deck, drew themselves up in a line, and saluted. 
No one spoke. The mariners stood at attention, as 
motionless as wooden images. If anything moved it 
was their bell-like trousers and the ribbons on their 
caps flapping in the breeze. After several minutes 
which seemed like hours, Snythergen broke the si- 
lence. 

“Why don’t you tell them to go to the help 
of their fallen comrade?” he asked impatiently. 

“It wouldn’t do any good to tell them,” replied 
Captain Foozlebing. 
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“Don’t your men mind when they’re spoken 
to?” demanded the boy. 

“Try it and ste.” 

“Come, men,” said Snythergen, briskly, ‘‘fol- 
low me. Let us go to that poor fellow yonder—” 

He spoke in a cheerful, firm tone, just the kind 
he thought sailors would be glad to obey. But no 
one moved. He spied a smile under Captain Foozle- 
bing’s whiskers, and it annoyed him. 

“Why don’t you obey, men?” he asked. “How 
can you stand there like sticks when one of your pals 
lies dying on the deck? Haven’t you any hearts?” 

The smile on Captain Foozlebing’s lips broad- 
ened, 

“Maybe you think them as heartless as their 
captain,” he chuckled. 

Snythergen was angry now. Walking up to 
the boatswain, he grasped him by the shoulder and 
shook him. To his surprise the fellow made no re- 
sistance. But something inside him rattled strangely. 
The boy let go and the rattling ceased. He felt of 
the arm inside of the officer’s sleeve. It was as thin 
as a pipe stem and as hard as steel! Becoming bolder, 
he touched the boatswain’s cheek. It was as firm as 
the painted face of a doll. 

“Why,” he gasped, stepping back in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘those aren’t sailors at all—they’re puppets!” 
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Ve are wrong when you say those fellows 


are not sailors,” said Captain Foozlebing. 

“They’re the best crew a skipper ever had. 
I have only to press the right button and they obey 
me instantly.” 

Snythergen’s brain was working rapidly. 

“Then the fellow lying there on the deck is only 
a puppet?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the captain, “‘or shall we call 
him by his right name? He happens to be a Marine 
Marionette—” 

But Snythergen wasn’t listening. Now that the 
sailor wasn’t suffering, another matter occupied his 
mind. Was the “McGinty” a pirate ship? He 
couldn’t be sure. The squad was standing before 
him, their arms still at salute. Even if they were 
pirates, he realized that something was due the officer 
he had mistreated. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, bowing to the 
boatswain. “I had no business to shake a marionette. 
It isn’t your fault if you’re not human and can’t 
defend yourself—” 
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“Come,” interrupted Captain Foozlebing, “my 
men await your orders. What will you have them 
do?” 

Snythergen wanted to ask if he was on a pirate 
ship. But if he wasn’t, he feared the question might 
hurt the captain’s feelings. Yet, he must manage to 
find out somehow. 

“Captain Foozlebing,” he said, as a thought 
struck him, “command your men to fly the ship’s 
colors at the masthead.” 

Promptly the skipper pressed a button on the 
switchboard. 

Click, click, click! The squad dropped their 
hands to their sides, about faced, and started down 
the deck in single file. The boatswain walked beside 
his men, swinging his cutlass in time with the march- 
ing. Attaching a folded cloth to a halyard, the 
Marine Marionettes hauled it aloft. Snythergen 
watched it closely to see what flag it was, but failed 
to make it out until, as it neared the masthead, the 
breeze unfolded it. Instead of a black flag with skull 
and cross bones, the delighted lad beheld the stars 
and stripes waving in the moonlight! 

“Hurrah!” he shouted. 

“Hurrah for Old Glory!” piped a bird-like 
voice from the yard above. ! 

And certainly Squeaky, too, would have 
cheered, had he not been very far away in the land 
of dreams. 
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“You see, young man, we’re not as bad as you 
thought,” said the skipper. 

Walking to a bench beside the rail, the captain 
lighted his pipe and sat down. 

“But how about ‘Pirate John?’ ” asked Snyth- 
ergen. 

*“He’s the salt of the earth, that’s what he is,” 
said the skipper with emphasis. 

““How can he be, when he’s a pi—’”’ 

*“He isn’t,’ contradicted the captain, “‘he’s only 
an ex——or as some call it—a reformed pirate.” 

**Oh,” said the boy, no wiser than before. 

“Come here and I'll tell you about the ship,” 
offered Captain Foozlebing, as he blew a cloud of 
smoke from his nostrils. Snythergen sat down be- 
side him on the bench. 

“The former owners of the ‘McGinty’ were a 
bad lot, and bored the hull full of holes,” began the 
skipper. ‘‘They wanted to sink their ship to get the 
insurance money. ‘That’s why they named her ‘D 
W McGinty T B S’—which, spelled out, means, 
‘Down Went McGinty to the Bottom of the Sea.’ 
It’s the title of an old song. You see, they expected 
us all to go down, too—to be ‘McGintys.’ But some 
of the sailors had other plans. They said it was 
against the rules of their Union to be drowned. And 
one night they left us, every man Jack. 

“‘And so, to save our necks, Pirate John and I 
were forced to leave the seas and sail the air. Even 
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then, the Seaman’s Union refused to supply us with 
a crew, ‘because,’ said they, ‘air is more dangerous 
than water.’ There was nothing left for us to do 
but to man the ‘McGinty’ with Marine Marionettes, 
and I must say they’re most satisfactory.” 

‘I don’t suppose, Captain Foozlebing, you could 
tell us where we’re going?” asked Snythergen. 

“If I do you'll have to buy a ticket. Why not 
forget about it? In the morning you'll know. You 
and your pals must be tired. I'll have Pirate John 
show you to your quarters.” 

“All right,” said the boy with a yawn. 

And gathering up the sleeping pig and beck- 
oning to Sancho Wing to come along too, Snyther- 
gen followed the mate into the cabin. 

“T guess [ll turn in, too,” remarked Pirate John, 
as he unlocked their stateroom door. ‘“‘T’ll have to 
take the ship again in a couple of hours, and let the 
captain rest.” 

“How much will it cost us to know where 
we're going?” asked Snythergen, in a final effort to 
learn their destination. 

“Nothing, if you wait till to-morrow,” said the 
pirate, as he turned on his heel and left. 
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ON THE WREATH 


te HAT was that?” asked Snythergen, wak- 
\) \) ing out of a deep sleep. 

“I thought something bumped 
against the ship,” remarked Sancho Wing, poking 
his bill out of the boy’s shoe. 

“It did,” squeaked a pig-like voice. ‘Maybe 
we hit a star.” 

But it was not the bump that had aroused 
Squeaky. The pig’s sensitive nostrils had caught the 
odor of frying eggs and griddle cakes. 

“The ‘McGinty’ must have landed,” said Snyth- 
ergen. “Perhaps we’re at the end of our journey, 
wherever that is.” 

“It won’t take me long to dress,” cried Sancho 
Wing, smoothing a couple of feathers with his bill, 
and flying out the port hole. 

“Nor me, either!” exclaimed Squeaky, jumping 
to his feet as a delicious whiff of coffee floated through 
the crack under the door. 

Snythergen let the pig out of the stateroom, 
and in an astonishingly short time, was ready to fol- 
low himself. Living with companions who were 
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fully clothed the moment they opened their eyes in 
the morning, had its advantages. In order to keep 
up with them he had to learn to dress quickly. 

He sought Sancho Wing on deck. Squeaky, he 
knew, would be in the mess room enjoying break- 
fast. When he came out of the companionway, the 
sight that met his gaze was so unusual that he stood 
still and rubbed his eyes. So absorbing was the scene 
that spread out before him, he failed to hear Captain 
Foozlebing’s cheery “‘Good morning!” 

His guess about the ship had been correct. 
They had landed, and in a most remarkable place, not 
a bit like the Earth as he knew it. Wreaths of holly 
hung from the tops of strange trees. Quaint houses 
with colored roofs, diamond-shaped windows, and 
numerous gables glistened in the sunshine. A light 
snowfall added beauty to the picture, touching the 
trees with white. Yellow poppies, bright-eyed daisies, 
violets and dandelions, apparently unaffected by the 
cold, rose from the wintery covering like flowers 
embroidered on a bedspread. 

‘That can’t be the Earth, or those flowers would 
be frozen and I could see my breath,” thought 
Snythergen. 

| The air was bracing but had no chill. 

“I hope you passed a comfortable night,” 
boomed a bass voice by his side. 

The boy glanced up quickly. 

“Good morning, Captain Foozlebing—and ex- 
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cuse me! I was so interested in the place, whatever 
it is, I didn’t see you.” 

“You'll know where you are as soon as you go 
ashore and visit the town—”’ 

“That must be Sancho Wing over there,” said 
the boy, indicating a golden spot darting in and out 
among the sunbeams. ‘“‘I’d better go over there and 
see what he’s up to. Thanks for the ride, captain, 
and—good-bye!” 

‘Let us say, au revoir,” corrected the skipper. 

“Au revoir, then,” cried the lad, enthusiasti- 
cally, though he had no idea what it meant. 

*“Au revoir, Pirate John!” he called, as he de- 
scended the gangplank. ‘Tell that pig to come 
ashore as soon as he gets through eating—’”’ 

“Are y’ leaving us without eating any break- 
fast?” exclaimed the mate in a shocked voice. 

“Tm not a bit hungry, Pirate John, thank 
you—”’ 

Snythergen was too interested and excited to 
want to waste any time eating. From the shore he 
waved to the skipper, the trusty ex-pirate, and even 
to the Marine Marionettes. And to his joy all— 
including the Marine Marionettes—waved back. 
Captain Foozlebing had touched a button on the 
switchboard. 

Snythergen gathered a handful of snow, won- 
dering why it didn’t melt in the sunshine. It wasn’t 
even cold! ‘“‘Why, this is better than Florida!” he 
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exclaimed, joyfully. ‘A land where snow isn’t cold, 
but only beautiful!” He followed a lane leading 
toward a cluster of houses, and incidentally toward 
a certain spot of gold zigzagging in and out among 
the trees. 

“Wait for me! Wait for me!” squeaked a fa- 
miliar voice far behind. 

Turning he saw Squeaky leaving the ship. Los- 
ing his footing on the slippery plank, the pig rolled 
ashore like a fuzzy, white ball. 

“J didn’t half eat my breakfast!” panted 
Squeaky, catching up with his friend. 

“You ate more than I did,” said Snythergen. 

They were passing through a grove of enormous 
evergreens, and for the first time since landing the 
boy felt a chill in the air. 

“I’m cold! What’ll I do?” trembled a voice 
that seemed to shiver and shake like its owner. A 
yellow bird darted out of a tree and lighted on the 
lad’s shoulder. Its bill was chattering. 

“Get under my hat, Sancho Wing,” said Snyth- 
ergen, lifting it so the goldfinch could hop upon 
his head. ‘The air holes will give you ventilation, 
and you can peek through them and see what’s going 
on.” 

Pushing out the crease in his fedora to make 
more room for the little bird, the lad put it back on 
his head. Cuddling down in the thick chestnut hair, 
the goldfinch was soon cozy and warm. ‘Then he 
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stood up and hopped from one peek hole to the other 
to see what was going on. 

“You're tickling my head!” protested Snyther- 
gen. “I say, can’t you stand still?” 

Plainly Sancho Wing couldn’t. 

“If you’re going to do that,” said the boy, “Tl 
have to ask you to scratch the crown of my head.” 

Snythergen was tempted to remove his hat and 
rub his head in several places, but controlled him- 
self. Sancho Wing was doing the best he could, and 
one mustn’t expect too much of a little bird. 

“Softly there, I say,” cautioned the boy, as a 
sharp claw cut into his scalp. ‘“That’s my head, you 
know. You’re not digging for a worm now!” 

They were entering a village. People in strange 
costumes crowded the sidewalks. It was an anxious 
moment for Squeaky. His heart went pit-a-pat as 
he wondered if the inhabitants were fond of roast 
pig. To his surprise and delight they smiled down 
at him in the friendliest manner, and made no effort 
to capture him. 

“T’m going to like this place!” he announced. 
"These folks don’t know how good pigs are to eat, 
and I’m not going to tell ’em!” 

“Oh, look!” cried Sancho Wing, fidgeting about 
to get a better view. 

They were entering a narrow paved street, lined 
on both sides by living Christmas trees, decorated 
with tinsel and powdered with warm snow. ‘The 
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shop windows were crowded with toys, and the ad- 
venturers paused frequently to feast their eyes. 

“Turn your head, Snythergen, so I can look, 
too!” begged Sancho Wing, unable to see the toys. 

But when the lad turned his head, his own view 
was cut off. The difficulty was finally solved by the 
pig. 

“Put your hat on sideways, across your head, 
Snythergen,” he directed. ‘‘Then the air holes will 
come in front and behind, and you can both see at 
the same time.” 

This was tried, and all went well for a time. 

“Though I’ve never been in this particular spot 
before,” drawled the pig, craning his neck to see a 
display, “it isn’t hard to guess where we are.” 

“We're on the Wreath,” said Snythergen. 

“Do you suppose we'll see Santa Claus?” asked 
Squeaky, excitedly. 

“Not likely,” piped Sancho Wing’s muffled 
voice. “He seldom goes out so soon before Christ- 
mas. He stays in bed as much as possible, resting up 
for his trip.” 

““He must believe in shopping early,” said the 
boy, surprised to see so many displays. “It’s nearly 
three weeks before Christmas, and everything seems 
ready now.” 

“Judging from the number of people carrying 
bundles, Santa Claus isn’t the only one who is buy- 
ing,” observed the little bird, shrewdly. ‘It looks 
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as if parents on the Wreath weren’t depending on 
him this year—” 

“In that case,” replied Snythergen, ‘‘something 
surely must be wrong—” 

“Something is wrong!” squealed the pig, as 
they turned a corner suddenly. 

In spite of dense crowds everywhere else, the 
street they were entering was deserted, and for a very 
good reason, as they promptly discovered. 

Prancing down the middle of the road less than 
a hundred feet away, came a huge, wild animal! 

“The bear!” gasped Snythergen, trembling. 
“And he looks hungry!” 
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A BIRD AND A BEAR 


OPING to escape from the angry brute, the 
H adventurers ducked into a doorway and 
tried to enter a shop. It was locked. 
They tried another and another. All were locked. 
And the inmates were afraid to unbolt their doors, 
for fear the bear would force his way inside before 
they could shut them again. The beast was almost 
upon them now. What were they to do? 

“Quick, let me out!” chirped an excited voice. 

Snythergen had the presence of mind to raise 
his hat. A ball of gold shot out of his hair—and into 
the animal’s face! 

Intent on his prey though he was, the beast 
paused in surprise. A fuzzy foreleg fanned the air 
as if to drive off a bee, then its owner advanced 
again. Snythergen’s heart almost stopped beating. 
Squeaky, who had given up hope the moment he had 
seen the brute, kept up a low moaning that sounded 
a good deal like a sickly squeal. 

*“Ha! Ha!” growled the bear, licking his lips, 
“T’ve got you now!” 

Another step and the trembling victims would 
be within reach of those cruel claws. All seemed 
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lost. People gazed from the shop windows in horror. 
Some even turned away their faces to avoid seeing 
what appeared about to happen. 

“You good-for-nothing brute!” shouted a voice 
close to the animal’s ear. ‘What are you running 
away from me for? Are you afraid of a little bird?” 

The beast turned his head. 

“Who says I’m afraid?” he asked. “I never 
ran away from anything in all my life—” 

“Yes, you did too!” contradicted the voice. 
‘You ran away from me once in Santa Claus’ 
house—” 

This was true, as everybody in town knew. 

*That’s because Santa Claus took away my 
strength by feeding me a special kind of food.” 

‘"That’s no excuse!” said Sancho Wing. 

The goldfinch was circling close to the shaggy 
head. Measuring the distance carefully, he made a 
sudden swoop—and pecked the bear on the nose! 

“Ouch!” roared the beast. 

“Serves you right for attacking folks in the 
street,” replied Sancho Wing, barely escaping be- 
tween two swinging paws. 

The people in the window couldn’t help laugh- 
ing when the goldfinch pecked the brute’s nose. And 
if there is anything that makes a bear furious, it is 
to be laughed at. Sancho Wing flew slowly down 
the street. The bear, blinded with anger, and for- 
getting all about the easy prey on the doorstep, tore 
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after him. The brave little finch flew low, slowing 
up every now and then to let his enemy come close 
enough to keep him from getting discouraged. 

“Let’s beat it!’ said Snythergen, the moment 
the bear was headed the other way. 

The boy and the pig lost no time in making 
off, turning corners frequently so pursuit would be 
difficult in case the bear returned. 
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THE BLACK SISTERS 


NYTHERGEN and Squeaky had gone beyond 
S the village, and were approaching a little 

white cottage across a field, the last house 
to be seen. Beyond lay the hillside, covered with 
pines and shrubs and snow. 

“Where are you fellows going?” chirped a 
bright voice that seemed to come out of the air. 

“Sancho Wing!” exclaimed Snythergen, joy- 
fully, for he had been worrying about his friend. 
“How did you know where to find us?” 

The goldfinch had lighted on Snythergen’s 
shoulder and was cuddling up against his ear. 

“T knew you'd have to leave town to get away 
from the bear,” he answered, “‘so I circled the out- 
skirts until I saw tracks in the snow.” 

“But how could you tell the tracks were ours?” 
asked Squeaky. 

“That was easy. For as far as I can tell, you 
are the only pig on the Wreath, so when I saw pig 
tracks I knew they were yours.” 

“And how did you leave the bear?” asked 
Snythergen, politely. 
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“He went to his cave in a sulky mood, but I 
don’t think he’ll stay there long. Where are you 
fellows bound for now?” 

“For that house,” said Snythergen, pointing it 
out. ‘It seems to be the farthest place away from 
the bear. And if we call there maybe they’ll 
give us something to eat—I’m looking for break- 
fast 

“Me, too!” piped Sancho Wing. “I’m as hun- 
gry as a wolf—” 

“Squeaky’s already had his, so he won’t want 
any breakfast!” chuckled Snythergen. 

*“Who says I won’t?” demanded the pig. “You 
fellows were in such a hurry to go ashore, I hardly 
had time to swallow my grapefruit, and everybody 
knows one grapefruit is no proper breakfast for a 
pig.” 

This conversation was interrupted by their 
arrival at the little white house. It was the homiest 
cottage Snythergen had ever seen. It had a slanting 
roof with two windows under the eaves, which 
peeped out like eyes. The chimney rose high above 
the roof. The shades of the parlor windows were 
drawn, and the place seemed deserted. ‘The breeze 
had freshened and there was a chillin it now. Again 
Snythergen touched the snow on the ground. ‘Why, 
it’s cold now!” he exclaimed. “It must change with 
the air.” The sun was hidden behind clouds, and 
huge snowflakes were falling. 
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“We're in for a storm,” announced Squeaky. 
“I do hope somebody’s home.” 

Sancho Wing flew to the top of the chimney, 
perched on it a moment, then returned to the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“Somebody must be home,” said the little bird, 
“the chimney is hot.” | 

Snythergen was opening the garden gate, in- 
tending to knock at the front door, when he heard 
a buzzing in his ear. 

*““Who’s making that noise?” he asked, startled. 

“Sting Bingy,” he thought he heard someone 
say, but couldn’t be sure. It sounded more like 
buzzing than words. He looked all around but saw 
no one. 

“And who, pray, is Sting Bingy?” he asked, 
hoping the voice would speak again. 

A fussy little insect brushed against his cheek 
and perched on the gate post. 

“Why, it’s a bee that’s doing the talking!” ex- 
claimed Snythergen in surprise. ‘‘Do you live here, 
Sting Bingy?” he asked. 

Before answering the little fellow stretched up 
to his full height to make himself look important. 

“Yes,” he buzzed, “I’m the Black Sisters’ pri- 
vate secretary.” 

‘““Hm—”’ said Snythergen, scratching his head. 
“Then the Black Sisters, whoever they are, must live 
here.” 
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“Indeed they do!” Sting Bingy assured him. 

“In that case, we have come to visit them,” said 
the boy. ‘Kindly tell your mistresses they have 
callers.” 

“Sorry,” regretted the bee, “but the Black 
Sisters don’t receive callers so soon before Christmas.” 

“But were hungry, and if we return to the 
village the bear will get us!” complained Squeaky in 
‘such a sorrowful voice that the bee looked around at 
him curiously. 

“The Black Sisters won’t thank me for inter- 
rupting their work,” he hesitated. ‘“‘Still, if I do 
tell them, what names shall I announce?” 

The bee asked this merely to find out who they 
were. He had no intention of announcing them. 
Like private secretaries generally, Sting Bingy was 
curious, unusually so, considering what a reputation 
bees have for minding their own business. 

“You may say,” replied Sancho Wing, with 
dignity, “that ‘the three wise men’ are here.” 

The bee’s manner changed instantly. ‘‘Not ‘the 
three wise men’ who visited Santa Claus!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“The very same,” answered the goldfinch. 

Sting Bingy was greatly impressed. “I'll in- 
form the Black Sisters at once!” he buzzed. 

And making a low bow to the callers, he flew 
to the top of the roof and down the chimney as fast 
as his wings could carry him. 
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Presently the front door opened, and a dwarf in 
livery motioned them to enter. Snythergen noticed 
that the little man’s uniform, though well-brushed 
and neat, was threadbare and patched in many places. 
It gave the impression that those who lived there 
were hard-working and poor. He followed the 
midget into a cozy but plainly furnished living room. 
As he entered Squeaky pressed close to his side and 
Sancho Wing still perched on his shoulder. 

Facing the callers were two women in black 
robes and jet sunbonnets, sitting motionless in 
straight-back chairs. From their smooth, round 
faces the lad thought they must be young. Beneath 
their gowns and above their dainty slippers he spied 
the edges of lacy undergarments. 

Snythergen bowed, but the hostesses did not 
return his greeting. “What’s the matter with 
them?” he wondered. ‘‘Can’t they see they have 
visitors? They act like Marine Marionettes!” 

No one spoke, not even Squeaky, though he was 
so hungry it was hard to keep still about it. As 
Snythergen seated himself on a sofa, the private sec- 
retary fluttered importantly into the room, and 
perched on the edge of a tumbler. 

“The Black Sisters wish me to bid you wel- 
come,” he buzzed. ‘“They regret that they cannot 
tell you so themselves. But they have taken a vow 
not to speak until their work is finished. But you 
may talk to them through me if you wish. I can 
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read their minds and tell you what they’re think- 
Ino 

“Tt won’t be hard to tell what I’m thinking!” 
grunted the pig, too hungry to hold in any longer. 

“One moment, Squeaky, please,”’ begged Snyth- 
ergen, who considered it impolite to mention food 
so soon after entering a house. “If it isn’t a secret, 
Sting Bingy,” he went on, turning to the bee, “Id 
like to know why the Black Sisters have taken a vow 
not to speak—” 

Sting Bingy gave his mistresses a questioning 
look. Snythergen could see no answering expression 
in the young ladies’ faces, but the secretary must have 
caught a meaning there, for he continued, 

*“They say they’re too busy to talk—it inter- 
feres with their work—” 

“Js that the only reason?” inquired Sancho 
Wing, who believed it possible to work and talk at 
the same time. 

“No,” replied the bee, who only wanted to be 
urged to tell all he knew. “They have a secret which 
they wish to keep from Santa Claus. And, as every- 
one knows, the best way to keep a secret is not to 
do any talking. The Black Sisters don’t want Santa 
Claus to know why they work so hard, because it 
would make him sad. All the children expect Santa 
Claus to be jolly. It would simply ruin Christmas 
if he were sad.” 

“But mightn’t the butler tell him the secret?” 
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asked the pig, after looking around to make sure 
that the dwarf wasn’t listening. 

“How can he?” demanded Sting Bingy, “when 
he’s a mute and does not even know how to write?” 

“But mightn’t the private secretary tell?” 
asked Snythergen, with a mischievous grin. 

“Who, me? I’d never tell!’’ boasted the bee 
with a self-righteous air. “Besides, it wouldn’t 
matter if I did, because nobody pays any attention 
to what I say. They think I’m just buzzing.” 

“But we paid attention to you, Sting Bingy,” 
said Snythergen. ‘‘Won’t you tell us the secret?” 

There was a pause while the bee consulted the 
Black Sisters’ minds. Their decision must have been 
favorable, for the private secretary went on, 

*“The Black Sisters have decided to trust you—”’ 

“Oh, goodie!”’ cried the three adventurers, for- 
getting their hunger in their eagerness to learn the 
secret. 7 

“But you mustn’t ever tell Santa Claus!” 

“We won’t!” promised the visitors. 

“You see,” explained Sting Bingy, “Christmas 
presents cost money—”’ 

‘Pooh, that’s no secret,” grunted the pig. But 
Snythergen squelched him with a frown. 

‘even the presents Santa Claus gives have to 
be paid for,”’ went on the bee, not noticing the inter- 
ruption—‘‘and somebody has to earn the money. 
Who? Certainly not Santa Claus. He’s too busy 
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giving away things, to have time to earn any 
moneya—. 

Sting Bingy loved to make speeches, and his 
perch on the edge of the tumbler provided a capital 
stage. He cleared his throat frequently, and ges- 
tured as if he were addressing a multitude instead of 
just a boy, a bird and a pig. 

“Once upon a time,” he was saying, emphasiz- 
ing his words with a flap of the wings, “the fathers 
of the world were in the habit of placing the money 
for the children’s Christmas presents in a chest. Each 
year Captain Foozlebing brought the chest up to the 
Wreath, and delivered it to Santa Claus. But that 
was long ago. As time passed some of the fathers 
grew forgetful, and others became too poor to give 
anything. And one year the chest came up 


empty: 
““What did Santa Claus do then?” asked Snyth- 
ergen. 


“He didn’t do anything—he didn’t even know 
about it.” 

“Did somebody else fill the chest?” asked 
Squeaky. 

“Yes, the Black Sisters did—and that’s the 
secret. They sold all their pretty dresses and worked 
day and night to earn money, and they’ve been doing 
it ever since.” 

“But how could they earn so much?” asked 
Sancho Wing. 
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‘They made clothes for all the new babies in 
the world, and sold them to the mothers. But this 
year they’re behindhand. And they’ll be lucky if 
they can fill the chest by Christmas. That’s why 
people in the village are buying things for their chil- 
drennow. They fear Santa Claus won’t have enough 
presents to go around.” 

‘Why are they behindhand this year?” inquired 
Squeaky, who liked to get at the bottom of things. 
‘““Weren’t there enough babies to make clothes for?”’ 

““Oh, there are plenty of babies—they’re turn- 
ing them out faster than ever—” 

*“Then what’s wrong?” 

“Many of the mothers are too poor to pay for 
the baby clothes—” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of the dwarf. The little man, greatly 
excited, was beckoning the private secretary to come 
into the hall immediately. Evidently he had some- 
thing important to communicate. 

“Excuse me,” said Sting Bingy, “I must see what 
he wants.” 

The bee flew out of the room and followed the 
midget upstairs. 

The Black Sisters remained in their chairs, 
speechless and motionless. If they were curious to 
know what had happened, they did not show it. 
“Gee,” thought Snythergen, “they sure know how 
to keep a secret! And it’s mighty good of them to 
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work so hard to make the children happy. I wish I 
could help them!” Just then Sting Bingy darted 
back into the room. 

“Something dreadful has happened!” he buzzed. 

*““What?” asked the visitors, breathlessly. 

But the Black Sisters, true to their vow, neither 
moved nor spoke. And the expressions of their faces 
gave no hint of the anxiety they must have felt. 

“Somebody has broken into the upstairs bed- 
room,” said the private secretary, ‘and stolen all the 
Christmas money!” 
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£s OW much money was stolen?’ asked 
Sancho Wing. 


But apparently no one heard him. 
The adventurers had promptly offered their services 
to help find the stolen money. Later they had fol- 
lowed the bee upstairs into the little back bedroom, 
to get what information they could. The Black Sis- 
ters had returned to their sewing. For they felt they 
must work harder than ever now, to make up for 
their loss. 

Snythergen noticed the simple furnishings of 
the bedroom. There were two small dressers, one 
for each sister, and an equal number of waste baskets, 
tooth brushes, wash-stands, rugs, pictures—and two 
narrow beds with spotless spreads. ‘‘Zebina” was em- 
broidered on one, and “Elmina” on the other. ‘‘Evi- 
dently the Black Sisters’ names,” thought Snyther- 
gen. Sting Bingy, ever on the lookout for a stage 
from which to make a speech, had alighted on the 
crest of a snowy pillow, and was trying to attract 
their attention. 

‘How much was stolen?” asked Sancho Wing 
again. 
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“Let me see,” buzzed the bee. ‘“‘Dwarfie, hold 
up your fingers. I want to count!” 

Somehow the deaf mute understood, for he ex- 
tended his hands and raised his pudgy fingers straight 
as sticks. Flitting to the thumb, the bee hopped 
from finger to finger, all the while muttering some- 
thing under his breath. He was struggling with a 
problem in mental arithmetic. He repeated the hops 
again and again, laboriously counting. At last he be- 
lieved he had the correct answer. 

“There were ten fingers and one thumb sacks 
of gold—’” he announced. 

“That makes eleven,” said Snythergen, help- 
fully. 

‘and one finger half filled with gold—” went 
on the bee, too intent on his counting to think what 
he was saying. 

*“And that makes eleven and a half,’ added 
Snythergen. 

“Where were they hidden?” inquired Sancho 
Wing. 

“They were sewn inside the mattresses, six bags 
in each bed,” informed Sting Bingy. 

“But how could the Black Sisters sleep on mat- 
tresses stuffed with gold?” inquired Squeaky. 

The pig was as fond of gold as anybody, but 
when it came to mattresses. he preferred feath- 
ers. 

“Of course they couldn’t sleep,” answered the 
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bee. ‘They put the money in their beds on pur- 
pose to keep them awake.” 

“Didn’t they want to sleep?” asked Squeaky. 

“Good gracious, yes! Of course they did!” re- 
plied Sting Bingy, impatiently. ‘They would have 
given almost anything for a good rest. But they had 
too much to do and had no time to lie abed. What 
sleep they got was when they were so dead tired that 
even a mattress stuffed with gold couldn’t keep them 
awake—” 

“But now that the money is stolen, the beds 
must be soft,” urged the pig. And he hopped up on 
one of the cots to see if his reasoning was correct. 

“Ouch!” he squealed, rubbing his flank. 
“*There’s nothing soft about that!” 

“Of course not,” said the private secretary. 
“The moment the Black Sisters discovered the gold 
was stolen, they had the mattresses stuffed with rocks. 
They have less time to sleep now than ever, if the 
children are to have any Christmas presents—” 

“Just so,” agreed Sancho Wing, nodding his 
head. . 

“And those poor hard-working sisters!”? sympa- 
thized the pig. ‘We must do something to help 
them.” 

“Righto, Squeaky!” agreed Snythergen and 
Sancho Wing, with enthusiasm. 

Instead of investigating the beds, the boy and 
the goldfinch were searching elsewhere for traces 
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of the thief. Snythergen had opened a window and 
was gazing thoughtfully at the ground. He ob- 
served that the overhanging eaves kept the snow from 
covering the ground below. 

“Sancho Wing,” he said, pointing to the spot, 
“fly down there and see if you can discover any 
tracks.” 

The little bird did so. 

‘Are there any?” asked the boy, leaning out. 

“Yes,” replied the goldfinch, hopping about 
with his bill close to the ground, ‘“‘and I think I know 
whose they are.” The finch was so excited he failed 
to notice a worm right under his nose. 

““Whose are they?” asked Snythergen, eagerly. 

“The bear’s!” replied Sancho Wing, flitting 
back to his perch on the lad’s shoulder. 

“We've got a clue, Sting Bingy,”’ said Snyther- 
gen, turning to the private secretary, “‘and it’s a good 
one. Come, we must be going now. Say ‘au revoir’ 
to the Black Sisters for us, and tell them we’ll send 
word if there’s any news.” 

The boy led the way downstairs and out the 
front door. 

The snow had ceased falling and the sky was 
clear. The adventurers set out with hearts full of 
hope. Their plan was to visit the bear’s cave, of 
course, only in case the owner was not at home. 
Sancho Wing knew the way. With his usual fore- 
sight, the finch had taken the precaution to trail the 
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beast to his lair. He thought it might come in handy 
some day to know where he lived. 

““You’re close enough now,” said Sancho Wing, 
when they had gone some distance. “Better shin up 
that Norway, Snythergen, if you’re not too proud to 
climb a tree after having been one yourself. You can 
hold Squeaky in your arms, just as you used to long 
ago. ‘The bear’s cave is behind that big rock at the 
foot of the hill. If the big fellow is home I’ll tell him 
what J think of him. Stealing children’s Christmas 
money, indeed! T’ll scold him until he’s so angry 
he’ll come out and chase me. You can watch safely 
from the pine until he leaves. Better wait until he’s 
out of sight before you come down. Then run to 
the cave as fast as you can. Get the twelve sacks of 
gold and hide them in the bushes. We can carry 
them to the Black Sisters later.” 

“We'll carry ’em fast enough if they’re there!” 
said the pig. 

“Righto!” agreed the boy, as the finch flew off 
to carry out his plan. ‘Hang on to the collar of my 
coat with your teeth, Squeaky. Il need my arms 
for climbing—”’ 

The pig took a firm hold. Snythergen’s wide 
experience with trees made it possible for him to 
climb this one, even hampered as he was by a pig 
on his back. After the first 'imb was reached the 
rest of the way was easy. The branches were close 
together, and it was as simple as climbing a ladder. 
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Taking Squeaky in his arms, the lad mounted almost 
to the top, where he and his little pal could see the 
mouth of the den, and all that took place in its 
vicinity. 

Sancho Wing had waited for his friends to reach 
a place of safety before making his presence known 
at the cave. The boy and the pig watched their 
friend fly into the den, and to their surprise, saw 
him fly right out again in a hurry! 

Evidently the bear was at home. 
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: [ect no way to treat a friend who comes 
to call on you!” the companions in the tree 
heard the goldfinch exclaim. 

“IT know very well how to treat a friend,” 
growled a voice there was no mistaking, ‘“‘and I know 
how to treat a meddlesome goldfinch, always prying 
into other people’s affairs. And what’s more, I in- 
tend to teach the little meddler to mind his own busi- 
ness.”” 

“The bear seems to be doing most of the talk- 
ing,” observed Squeaky. ‘Why doesn’t Sancho 
Wing speak up?” 

“We don’t care who does the talking so long 
as we get the money,” replied Snythergen. 

The bear continued to growl, but in such a low 
voice the watchers could not hear all he was saying. 

“T thought you were coming out here to teach 
me something,” Sancho Wing reminded him. 

“I am,” growled the bear, “and you won’t have 
long to wait!” 

The beast was as good as his word. And if 
Sancho Wing had not been a very spry little bird, 
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possessing a wide knowledge of bears, his usefulness 
to the Black Sisters, or to anyone else, would have 
ended then and there. 

A furry mass shot out of the cave like a projec- 
tile out of a gun. Sancho Wing barely had time to 
dodge two razor-like claws. But in another moment 
he was sailing away at a good rate of speed. The 
bear did his best to overtake him, but the little bird 
seemed in no immediate danger. 

““He’s leading him around the hill, Squeaky,” 
said Snythergen. “We must slip down quickly, now, 
and get the gold!” 

They were soon on the ground. A short run 
brought them to the cave. 

“Whew!” sniffed Squeaky, not liking the odor 
of the spooky cavern. ‘“Doesn’t the bear ever take 
a bath? I don’t see how we’re going to find anything 
in that dark place—” 

Snythergen smiled. ‘We couldn’t, Squeaky, if 
I hadn’t remembered to bring a flashlight.” 

“Maybe the bear’s wife is in there with the 
cubs,” suggested the pig, who had no desire to 
enter. 

““Nonsense,”’ said Snythergen boldly, ‘tthe bear 
is a bachelor, as I happen to know.” 

The flashlight proved the lad to be right. The 
cave was empty—alas, too empty! The bags of 
gold were nowhere to be seen. 

“Where do you suppose he hid them?” asked 
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Snythergen, when they had searched all the nooks 
and crannies and rummaged about in the litter on 
the floor. 

Squeaky was trembling too violently to answer. 
Every moment he expected the bear to poke his nose 
in at the entrance and cut off their escape. What 
would become of them then, was too terrible to 
think! 

Snythergen was frightened too, and wanted to 
run. But he thought how disappointed all the chil- 
dren would be not to receive any Christmas presents 
from Santa Claus. And the thought made him 
brave, 

“I—I know what the bear did with that 
money,” said the pig. 

Squeaky was thinking what he would do if 
somebody had left him a large fortune. But Snyth- 
ergen wasn’t listening. 

“Hello!” he cried, poking his arm into a hole 
he had overlooked, and fishing out a gold piece. 

“Good!” rejoiced the pig. ‘Now we can have 
something to eat!” 

One gold piece was all Snythergen was able to 
find, though he searched the hole and went over the 
cave again and again. Squeaky’s fears returned with 
added force. His sole thought now was escape. 
But frightened as he was, he couldn’t bear to leave 
without his companion. 

“Didn’t I hear you say a while back, that you 
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knew what the bear did with his money?” inquired 
Snythergen. 
“Yes, you did,”’ answered Squeaky. 
“What did he do with it?” 

““He s-spent it all—just as fast—as he could.” 

“Tt begins to look that way,”’ admitted the boy 
in a discouraged voice. “I’m satisfied the sacks are 
not here, and I guess it’s time we were leaving—” 

Squeaky was already on his way to the entrance. 

“Hurry, he’s coming!” squealed the pig. 

He had spied a fuzzy object moving toward 
them through the bushes. Sancho Wing was doing 
his best to call off the enemy, and risking his life to 
doit. But for some reason the bear seemed in a hurry 
to get home. 

By the merest chance Snythergen and Squeaky 
escaped without being seen. Having no desire to re- 
main in the neighborhood, they made tracks for the 
village. The danger was even greater than they sup- 
posed. Had the bear caught their scent and given 
chase, he would surely have overtaken them, and in 
a place where there were no trees to climb. 

“I do hope Sancho Wing is all right,” said the 
boy, when they were far enough away to breathe 
freely once more. “I wish that bird wouldn’t take 
such chances. If that brute ever catches him with 
one of those claws, it’ll be all over with the gold- 
finch.” 


““Why doesn’t he come?” asked Squeaky anx- 
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iously. ‘He must be through with the bear by this 
time.” 

“Unless the bear is through with him!” thought 
Snythergen with a shudder, but he dared not say it 
aloud. 

Sadly the companions entered the village, 
Squeaky leading the way at a rapid pace. 

‘Just why did we come here instead of return- 
ing to the Black Sisters?” asked Snythergen, who was 
so worried about Sancho Wing, he had failed to 
notice where they were going. 

“Why, to get something to eat, of course,” 
said the pig. 

“Who wants anything to eat?” muttered the 
boy, thinking of his little pal. 

“We can’t help Sancho Wing by starving our- 
selves,” said Squeaky, ‘and we ought to take some- 
thing to the Black Sisters. They are probably as 
hungry as we are.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because I peeked into their cupboard, and it 
was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s.” 

“Trust you to find out!” said Snythergen, smil- 
ing. “Come on, then. After all I guess you’re right. 
We can do no good by going without food. We'll 
spend the gold piece for things to eat and the dwarf 
can get dinner for all of us.” 

Hunger is a great incentive to speed. Ina short 
time the two adventurers had purchased a basket of 
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groceries, including such edibles as soup, bread, fish, 
vegetables, honey—angel food. Snythergen sighed 
heavily as he selected the last item. Angel food 
crumbs were Sancho Wing’s favorite food. How he 
hoped his little friend would be there to eat them! 
Rapid footsteps brought them to the Black Sisters’ 
house. Sorrowfully they mounted the steps. Be- 
fore they had time to knock, the dwarf opened the 
door and something shot out. 

“Hurrah!” cried Snythergen and Squeaky, in 
such a loud voice Sting Bingy thought surely they 
had found the gold. 

The shout was caused by a blur of gold feathers 
that flew to the boy’s shoulder and snuggled up 
against his ear. 
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P “HE Black Sisters must have been bitterly dis- 
appointed when they learned that the gold 
was not in the bear’s cave, and had probably 

all been spent. But as their vow forbade them to 
speak, the adventurers had no way of knowing how 
badly they felt. And for once Sting Bingy did not 
tell all he knew. The bee was too eager to enjoy the 
dinner the guests had provided, to spread any bad 
news, at least until after dessert. 

The dwarf was soon very busy preparing the 
meal. Snythergen set the table, with Squeaky di- 
recting. Fearing their silence would cast a gloom 
over the banquet if they sat with their guests, the 
Black Sisters ordered the dwarf to prepare a separate 
place for them behind a screen at the end of the 
dining room. All were so hungry, it seemed an age 
before dinner was finally announced. 

When at last they took their places Squeaky 
could have gobbled up the plate of food before him 
in two jiffies, but he controlled himself with an — 
effort. Sting Bingy, perched on a salt cellar, was ask- 
ing the blessing. The bee was especially fond of say- 
ing grace, because then no one dared to interrupt him. 
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He loved the sound of his own voice more than any- 
thing else in the world—even more than eating when 
he was hungry. Needless to say the blessing was a 
long one—so long that Sancho Wing and Snythergen 
felt justified in nibbling a piece of bread, after mak- 
ing sure that Sting Bingy’s eyes were tight shut and 
no one else was looking. 

Through it all Squeaky sat motionless with 
bowed head and closed eyes. It is no easy matter for 
a half-starved pig to sit still with food right under 
his nose. But Squeaky felt very strongly on the sub- 
ject, and was certain he would rather die than be 
guilty of bad table manners. Even after the bee had 
finished he took time to fasten his bib. And when 
at last he did begin to eat, it was without haste, and 
in a manner that would have delighted the heart of 
the most exacting mother. 

The mood of the diners grew merrier and mer- 
rier as the “inner man” became satisfied. Sting 
Bingy, having eaten his fill, glanced about with a sigh 
of deep contentment. He chuckled to think that 
Snythergen in providing a meal for a bee, had pur- 
chased enough honey to last him six months! But 
the others failed to see the joke, for after all he had 
only bought a pound. Snythergen thought it great 
fun to watch Sancho Wing’s enjoyment of angel 
food crumbs. The dwarf, when they could spare 
him from waiting on table, ate his meal in the 
kitchen. 
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The Black Sisters were silent in their corner 
of the room, but the private secretary was able to 
read their minds even through the screen. He told 
the visitors the hostesses were enjoying the dinner in 
spite of their misfortune. The adventurers could 
not help thinking of how hard the poor sisters worked 
to make children happy, and each in his own way 
determined to do what he could to relieve their un- 
happy lot. 

“Well,”? said Sancho Wing, with a cheerful 
smile, ‘“‘all is not lost. ‘There are still two weeks left 
before Christmas. I am sure we can manage some- 
how to raise twelve bags of gold for Santa Claus.” 

“T agree with the goldfinch,”’ cried Snythergen, 
though he had no more idea than Sancho Wing 
where so great a treasure was to be had. “Sting 
Bingy, tell the Black Sisters not to worry, and not 
to work too hard.” 

‘They hear you,” answered the bee, “and want 
me to tell you how glad they are that you came!” 

The dinner passed off most successfully. For 
the time being all forgot the huge task ahead of 
them. Sancho Wing made everybody laugh with his 
amusing account of the bear’s clumsy efforts to cap- 
ture him. But a lump rose in Snythergen’s throat, 
as he thought of the dangers his brave little pal had 
so narrowly escaped. 

Squeaky sat in silence. He was considering a 
plan he intended to carry out the moment dinner was 
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over. When the dessert was eaten he dipped his paws 
one by one in the finger bow] the dwarf had brought, 
wiped them and his mouth on his bib, then removed 
it and folded it carefully. 

‘Please excuse me, Sting Bingy,” he said po- 
litely, as he rose from the table. 

Quietly he mounted the stairs to the Black Sis- 
ters’ room. Drawing a jack-knife from his pocket, 
he threw back the bedding and ripped open both 
mattresses. One by one he removed the cruel rocks 
and threw them out the window, then pinned up 
the ticks, and neatly remade the beds. Next he 
seated himself at one of the desks and began a letter. 
The writing had not progressed far—in fact, not be- 
yond “Dear Black Sisters’—when it came to an 
abrupt stop, and somehow couldn’t manage to prog- 
ress any farther. 

Squeaky scratched his head, then rested it on 
his forepaws. For some time he remained buried in 
deep thought, but nothing happened. 

““What’s the use!” he gave up in disgust. 

And taking a fresh piece of paper he dashed off: 


DEAR BLACK SISTERS 
REST IN PEACE 


This he pinned to one of the pillows, then made 
a copy and attached it to the pillow on the other bed. 
Stepping back he surveyed his work. 
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“Hm—”’ he grunted, shaking his head, “‘it reads 
like the words on a tombstone.” 

Before he could think of anything more appro- 
priate, his friends were calling him. By the time he 
reached the foot of the stairs they had left the house. 

““Where are you fellows going in such a hurry?” 
he asked, overtaking them at the gate. 


“To see Captain Foozlebing,” answered Sancho 
Wing. 
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4 “HE adventurers were approaching the wharf 
where the “McGinty” was moored, when 
Pirate John spied their shadowy forms. 

“Have your tickets ready!” he called in a loud 
voice. 

Snythergen walked up the gangplank with 
Squeaky in his arms. 

“Tickets!”” repeated Pirate John, stepping in 
front of him. 

“T haven’t any,” replied the lad. 

‘*“And don’t need any!” chuckled the pirate, 
recognizing the boy. 

Sancho Wing had already flown into the rig- 
ging, and as there were no others to come aboard, the 
mate pulled in the plank. 

““Go and tell the skipper you’re here,”’ he said, 
“T think he’s looking for you.” 

On his way aft a huge figure confronted the 
lad, and grasped his right hand in such a hearty 
grip that Squeaky fell to the deck. 

“Ouch!” squealed the pig. 

*“Welcome!” boomed the skipper. ‘Glad to 
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have you and your pals with us again. Do you 
know where you’re going this time?” 

““Yes,” answered Snythergen, “‘we’re going after 
twelve sacks of gold for Santa Claus, and I'll pay for 
my ticket when we get ’em.” 

“Well said!” cried the captain, slapping the 
boy on the back. ‘‘And I think you’re wise not to 
look for them on the Wreath. Undoubtedly the bear 
has spent all the money, and you’re not likely to find 
much treasure in Santa Claus’ land. But tell me, 
lad, where in the Universe do you expect to pick up 
twelve sacks of gold?” 

“That I don’t know, Captain Foozlebing.” 

**Ah, then we must hold a conference,” said 
the skipper, briskly. “Pirate John, oh, Pirate 
John!” called the big man through his trumpet. 
“Shut up the ship and come aft!” 

The three adventurers and the mate followed 
the captain into his cozy quarters, and seated them- 
selves around a council table. Snythergen noticed 
that the walls and ceiling were of carved leather. 
Shaded lamps cast a soft glow over silken curtains, 
Oriental carpets, and the solemn faces of the coun- 
sellors. 

“I’m glad you came to me instead of looking 
elsewhere,” began the skipper, “for now we can 
all work together.” 

Pirate John was laughing softly to himself and 
the captain looked annoyed. Evidently something 
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more amusing than his superior officer’s remarks oc- 
cupied the mate’s attention. 

“I nearly died laughing at that pig!” he ex- 
ploded in the midst of the skipper’s sentence. 

Captain Foozlebing looked surprised and hurt. 
And Squeaky turned red to the tip of his snout. 

“That day—he—he left us—” sputtered the 
mate, too hysterical to talk intelligently, ‘“—he— 
he—” 

‘““He what?” demanded the skipper, frowning. 

“he came in to breakfast—he—” 

“T see nothing funny about anyone’s coming in 
to breakfast,” said the captain in a stern voice. 

“and by the time that pig had said grace— 
and tucked in his napkin—he—his chums had left 
the ship. An’ the little feller couldn’t make up 
his mind whether to eat an’ take a chance of losing 
his pals, or to leave his grub an’ run after ’em. So 
he grabs his cup of coffee between two paws and 
gulps it down in one swallow without spilling a 
drop—next he swallows a grapefruit—and then, of 
all things, he calls for a finger bowl! an’ believe 
it or not—that pig wouldn’t leave the mess room 
until cook brought him a soup plate full of warm 
water to dip his precious paws in!” 

Squeaky was so hurt, there’s no telling what he 
might have done, if Captain Foozlebing had not come 
to his rescue. 

“It wouldn’t hurt you a bit, Pirate John, to 
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learn a few things from Squeaky. I’d hate to admit 
that a pig had better table manners than I.” 

Snythergen and Sancho Wing chuckled, and 
Squeaky’s confidence returned. It was the mate’s 
turn now to feel embarrassed, and he surely would 
have turned red if it were possible for a pirate to 
blush. 

*“There’s a question before the house—” the 
captain reminded them. 

‘You mean before the ship,” corrected the 
mate, sulkily. 

Captain Foozlebing nodded. ‘Where can we 
pick up twelve sacks of gold? ‘You should be able 
to help us there, Pirate John.” The skipper winked 
an eye at his mate. “I'll bet you captured many a 
treasure in your day and must know where some of 
them are buried.” 

“Sorry, Captain, but they’ve all been dug up 
and spent,”’ said the mate, “or I wouldn’t be work- 
ing for a living on the ‘McGinty’—” 

““Can’t you think of some good old pal of yours 
who knows where there’s a chest of gold?” suggested 
the skipper. 

“I doubt it, sir,” replied John with a sigh. 
“Mighty few of the old timers are left, and the new 
ones are a worthless lot. Pirates ain’t what they used 
to be, Captain Foozlebing, when you and I were 
young. Nowadays instead of hunting treasure, 
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they write poetry and play on the piano—and learn 
table manners! That’s why I gave up the pro- 
fession.” 

“But they’ve all got a treasure hidden away 
somewhere, haven’t they?” 

““No, sir, not hardly enough to pay bills with. 
No, money ain’t considered respectable any more. 
Ask any of ’em. They’ll tell you it’s not what’s in 
their pockets, but what’s in their heads that counts.” 
The mate said this with an air of the deepest disgust. 

““Come, my hearty, it can’t be as bad as all that,” 
encouraged the captain. “Can’t you think of some- 
thing?” 

The mate drew a much-mussed paper from his 
pocket. 

““What’s that?” asked the skipper, curious. 

“The ‘Pirates’ Daily Gazette,’ sir. I see by the 
paper this is ‘Pirate Week’ and they’re holding a con- 
vention at Timbuktu. We might run over to it. 
If any old timers are still alive, we'll likely find ’em 
there—” 

““Good idea!” cried the skipper, glad to have a 
plan/at last. “We'll leave at once—” 

The big man rose abruptly and went on deck. 

Marine Marionettes were presently scurrying 
about in response to signals. The windlass creaked 
as the anchor came aboard. The three adventurers 
stood at the rail, not missing auything. Pirate John 
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took his station at the wheel as the “‘D W McGinty 
T B S” with all sails set, floated toward the Moon- 
beam Current, bound for Earth, the Mediterranean, 
the Desert of Sahara, and, more particularly, Tim- 
buktu and the Pirates’ convention. 
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JUST say ““BOOH 


ved Ors FOOZLEBING,” said Pirate 


>? 


John, “if the ‘McGinty’s’ hull is full of 
holes, won’t we sink if she lights on the 
water?” 

“Like a stone,” the skipper assured him. 

“Then maybe it would be better to light on the 
land—” 

‘““My sentiments exactly,’ 
blowing his nose. 

It was morning and they were sailing over the 
Mediterranean. After a delicious breakfast the 
passengers had joined the captain and mate on deck. 
They were enjoying the ride even more than usual, 
for the “McGinty” was flying low enough for them 
to see the waves and the rocky shore. 

“Tf you'd like to keep the ship from getting wet, 
sir,” said the mate, “‘why not sail her to Timbuktu 
across the desert and drop her in the sand—” 

“Righto,” answered the skipper. 

Accordingly the ‘“McGinty’s” course was 
changed to South. Electric Suttons sent Marine 
Marionettes scampering over the rigging resetting 
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sails. Leaning over the rail Snythergen saw the great 
ship curve like a gull, turning its back on the sea 
as it headed toward the desert. 

To his delight the boy made out a caravan far 
below, threading its way between the sand dunes. 
With the aid of a glass he saw camels and their mas- 
ters, even the white robes and turbans of the riders. 

“Look, Squeaky, that must be an Arabian horse 
from the way it is prancing!” exclaimed Snythergen, 
handing the glass to the pig. 

Sancho Wing’s sharp little eyes needed no assist- 
ance. 

‘That man carrying the spear must be the 
chief,” observed the goldfinch. 

“T can’t see that they’re carrying any bag- 
gage,” remarked Squeaky. “I do hope they’ve got 
enough to eat—” 

“You can bet they’ve got plenty to eat, aye, 
and plenty to drink, too,” said the mate. ‘But if 
you’re looking for finger bowls, Squeaky, you’d bet- 
ter stay on the ‘McGinty.’ ” 

With a turn of the wheel Pirate John obligingly 
brought the ship nearer the ground to give them a 
better view. 

“Bless my bones, Captain Foozlebing,”’ cried the 
mate, taking a look himself, “those are some of our 
friends on their way to the convention.” 

“You don’t mean pirates!’ exclaimed Snyther- 
gen, thrilled at the thought. 
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“Sure as you’re alive, I do—” 

“But their faces look smooth and round and 
as innocent as babes,”’ objected the boy. ‘And where 
are their cutlasses and pistols, and their long, black 
mustaches?” 

*“Hidden under their robes and masks,” ex- 
plained the mate, in disgust. “Why, when I was 
young, my mates and I were proud of our calling, 
and didn’t care who knew it. We didn’t hide our 
faces behind masks! But times are sadly changed. 
Nowadays pirates are ashamed of their job, and think 
it bad taste to show their uniforms.” 

The boy and the bird and the pig were terribly 
disappointed to hear this. According to them, pirates 
weren’t pirates without their costumes. 

“Cheer up, my hearties,” encouraged the mate, 
seeing how badly they felt. ‘’They’ll all unmask at 
the convention, and then you can see what their real 
selves are like.” 

Snythergen continued to study the band 
through the glass, hoping to catch a glimpse of their 
pirate suits. Beneath a robe lifted by the breeze, he 
caught the fringed edge of a sash, and the glint of 
steel. Here and there too, he spied the end of a fierce 
mustache peeping out from under a mask. 

“We ought to give them a hail, captain,” pro- 
posed the mate. 

“All right, we'll give them the Chautauqua 
Salute!” 
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Pirate John shook his head in disgust. 

“What kind of a hail do you want?” demanded 
the skipper. 

“Fly the Jolly Roger from the masthead!” 

“That I can’t do!” cried the captain, shocked. 
‘A ship in the service of Santa Claus would look 
pretty flying a skull and cross bones!” 

“But if you’re expecting pirates to find a treas- 
ure for you, sir, you must show them courtesy and 
respect.” 

“But we needn’t fly their flag—” The captain 
was thoughtful a moment. ‘Suppose we make a sign 
reading ‘Pirates Welcome!’ and hang it on the 
rudder.” 

“T’m thinking it'll take more than that, sir,” 
replied the mate. “Pirates are a sensitive lot. It 
won’t do to hurt their feelings just when you want 
em to do you a favor.” 

“Very well, then,” said the skipper, ““when we 
reach Timbuktu we can hoist a banner ‘Pirates Round 
Table’ and you can invite your buccaneer brothers 
aboard for a conference and a sip of unfermented 
wine.” 

“T don’t think it'll work,” muttered the mate, 
doubtfully, “but we can try it.” 

Handing the wheel over to his superior officer, 
Pirate John went below to prepare signs. By the 
time they were completed and in position, the 
“McGinty” was descending upon Timbuktu. In 
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a long, graceful curve Captain Foozlebing brought 
his craft to the ground. The ‘“McGinty’s” keel 
scraped the sand as the ship came to rest on a height 
beside the convention city. 

From the deck the delighted passengers could 
see the streets of the city swarming with pirates. It 
was just as the mate had said. The delegates had 
unmasked. Everywhere silken sashes bristled with 
knives and pistols. Red bandannas covered the heads 
of the brothers, their loose ends flapping behind in 
the breeze. Pointed mustaches stiffened with quince 
seed, extended almost to the rings in the wearers’ ears, 
And those who had any, showed their teeth. 

““Gee, aren’t they fierce!” cried Sancho Wing, 
gleefully. 

‘““Humph!” grunted the mate. “That Sunday 
School crew is about as fierce as a suckling pig! If 
any of ’em come after you, just say ‘booh!’ and 
theyll run away. Here, I'll show you what a real 
pirate is like,” cried the big man. 

Scowling dreadfully and showing his tooth, 
Pirate John drew an imaginary cutlass and leaped 
about the deck, slashing to right and left. The ad- 
venturers scampered off in terror. The huge fellow 
smiled. 

“Gee, pirates must have been terrible in your 
day!” said Snythergen, fascinated. 

“They were,” agreed Pirate John. “Why, we 
thought nothing of boarding « ship and fighting our 
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way through blood to a treasure.—But these moderns 
who call themselves ‘pirates-—pah!—they haven’t 
the guts to attack an old hen!” 

And to show his contempt for the pirates’ con- 
vention, the mate went below, slamming the door 
after him. 

“Ship ahoy!”’ called a voice from the ground. 

Snythergen and Sancho Wing hurried to the 
rail, and were astonished to see two fiercely dressed 
pirates. 
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“DANGER? WHAT’S THAT?” 


APTAIN FOOZLEBING was delighted to 

C learn he had visitors. Apparently his 

“Pirates Round Table’ was attracting 
attention. 

“Come aboard, my hearties!”’ he called to the 
heavy-set desperadoes on the ground. 

In spite of their costumes, Snythergen thought 
they looked too soft and fat to be pirates. But the 
mate had said the profession had changed. Maybe it 
was the style now for pirates to be stout. 

After much exertion accompanied by heavy 
breathing, the guests managed to climb the ladder. 
It was easy to see they were not accustomed to board- 
ing ships. 

“Follow me, gentlemen,” invited the skipper, 
when he had helped them over the rail and they stood 
panting on the deck. ‘You, too,” he added, waving 
to the boy, the bird and the pig, as he led the way 
to his cabin. 

The passengers were only too delighted to obey 
their captain, and followed close on his heels. 

‘Friends, make yourselves at home,”’ said the 
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skipper, graciously, when his guests had entered his 
cozy quarters. 

‘Perhaps we'd better introduce ourselves,” 
offered one of the callers as they seated themselves at 
the table. “I’m Julius Softwing, Medical Pirate to 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, and my friend here is Ira 
Wetsap, Pirate at Law—” 

Bowing politely, Captain Foozlebing presented 
himself as well as Snythergen, Squeaky and San- 
cho Wing, who were consumed with interest to 
learn what the pirates would have to say for them- 
selves. 

**The subject under discussion is treasure hunt- 
ing—we’re looking for one for Santa Claus—” said 
the skipper, getting down to business at once. 

“Tut! Tut! Naughty! Naughty!” chided 
the Medical Pirate of the Ladies’ Aid, with a coy 
wink at the captain. 

*““Ahem!”’ said the Pirate at Law, with a greedy 
look. “Capturing things on the high seas is said to 
be a dangerous occupation. Why go to all that trou- 
ble? There are easier and safer ways to come by a 
treasure,” he whispered, with a leer. 

“T don’t intend to steal one!” answered the cap- 
tain, indignantly. “By ‘treasure hunting’ I meant 
finding where one is buried and digging it up.” 

The guests seemed surprised and pained to hear 
this. 

“Captain Foozlebing—ahem!—” began the 
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Pirate at Law, “digging treasure is a risky, uncer- 
tain business—whereas—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Doctor Softwing. “Just 
suppose you were to catch cold on one of those damp 
islands!” 

Snythergen couldn’t help laughing at the timid 
doctor’s fear. But he hid the smile behind his hand, 
for the visitors’ costumes looked mighty fierce, if 
their faces didn’t. At this point the conference was 
interrupted by the sound of loud talking in the hall 
outside the cabin. Suddenly the door was opened, 
and Pirate John burst into the room, pulling some- 
body after him. 

‘““Men, meet my old pal Bludygut, “The Terror 
of the Seven Seas!’ ” he cried to the little group at the 
table. ‘‘Here’s an old dog, my hearties, that'll eat 
gunpowder, and is as fond of blood as you chaps are 
of ice cream sodas!” 

“Pleased to meet you, Pirate Bludygut,” said 
Captain Foozlebing, politely. ‘Allow me to present 
two members of your own profession, and my three 
worthy passengers—” 

At sight of Bludygut the pirates of law and 
medicine turned pale and attempted to steal out of 
the room, but the old timer was watching them. 

“Sit down!” roared Bludygut, pushing his roly- 
poly brothers back to their places as if they had been 
a couple of fat boys. ‘“‘The conference isn’t over 
yet. What is it you’re after, Captain Foozlebing?” 
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he asked, placing a heavy elbow on the table and 
twirling his fierce mustache. 

“Bludygut,” said the skipper, “‘we’re looking for 
treasure.” 

“Shiver my timbers, but I’m glad to hear that!” 
rejoiced the old sea dog. “And I’m tickled to pieces 
to be with you, men, boys, birds and pigs.” 

Squeaky and Sancho Wing and Snythergen were 
delighted. It began to look now as if something 
might be accomplished for Santa Claus and the Black 
Sisters. 

“Treasure hunting,” went on the anes: man, 
“why, that’s my first, last and middle name!” 

“But isn’t there likely to be danger in such un- 
dertakings, Brother Bludygut?” asked the Pirate at 
Law, in a simpering tone. 

“Danger?” demanded the old pirate. “What’s 
that? I never heard of it—” 

*“He—he means—” faltered the Medical Pirate 
—‘‘aren’t y-you afraid—”’ 

*““Afraid!!” shouted Bludygut. 

The idea of his being afraid of anything struck 
the old pirate as so funny, he roared with laughter. 

*“Ha, ha, ha!” joined in Pirate John and Cap- 
tain Foozlebing. 

“He, he, he!” snickered Snythergen, Squeaky 
and Sancho Wing. 

The walls of the cabin shook with their merri- 
ment. The pirates of law and medicine glanced at 
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each other in astonishment, and at the others in 
alarm. Softly they rose from their places and tip- 
toed out of the cabin. Bludygut and Pirate John 
were too overcome with laughter to stop them, had 
they cared to. When the visitors had descended the 
ship’s ladder and were safe on the ground, the roar 
of laughter still rocked the captain’s cabin. 
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A PIRATE’S TEARS 


T was early morning. The “McGinty” had left 
i Timbuktu and the Pirates’ Convention to flit 
about over Africa. The three adventurers sat 
on a coil of rope on the after deck, as close as they 
could get to Bludygut, while he spun yarn after 
yarn for them about pirate days. The mate at the 
wheel nodded his head every now and then, to ex- 
press his approval of some especially bloodthirsty bit, 
or to add a word to make the tale even more dread- 
ful, if possible. Needless to say the fascinated audi- 
ence drank in each detail, and begged for more. 
“We leapt aboard the brig, I and my men,” 
Bludygut was saying. ‘The crew outnumbered us 
ten to one. But we fought like devils, every man 
Jack accounting for his share of the enemy. When 
our pistols and muskets were fired we threw them 
away. ‘There wasn’t time to re-load. We slashed 
away with swords and cutlasses and whatever else 
came handy, until the Portuguese fell to their knees 
weeping and wringing their hands, and begging for 
mercy. ‘They were so grateful when we spared their 
lives, they offered to carry their gold and precious 
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stones on deck to save us the trouble of searching the 
ship. Taking away their weapons, we let them do 
this. Down into the hold they trouped like a pack 
of slaves, and a little later trailed up again in single 
file, each bearing a precious burden.” 

“What happened to all the treasure?” asked 
Snythergen, with glowing eyes. 

“That particular one was buried somewhere 
along the equator, I can’t be sure just where,” replied 
Bludygut. ‘A good deal of the gold we planted 
never has been found. It was such fun capturing it 
on the high seas, I could never get the men to dig 
up what they had buried. And in time we had so 
many chests scattered over the earth, we couldn’t 
keep track of them all. You see, in those days, pirates 
would rather fight than dig. And lord! how they 
hated a shovel! Didn’t they, Pirate John?” 

“Aye, wors’n poison, Bludygut—” 

““Can’t you remember where just one of the 
treasures is buried?” asked Sancho Wing, flitting up 
and perching on the great man’s ear, as if he had 
known him all his life. 

“No, little birdie, not one—there were too many 
of them. For a while I carried a huge scrap book 
pasted full of charts telling where the treasures were 
buried. But whenever my men saw the book it made 
them so unhappy to think of all the digging they’d 
have to do some day, I felt sorry for them, and one 
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Christmas morning, I chucked it into the sea—” 

“Didn’t you ever even dig up just one of the 
treasures?” asked Squeaky, snuggling close to the 
pirate so as not to miss a single word. 

“Of course he didn’t, Squeaky!” spoke up 
Snythergen, before Bludygut could answer. “A 
pirate’s business is fighting and capturing ships and 
things, not shovelling like a ditch digger.” 

“Well said!’ cried the buccaneer, slapping the 
boy on the back. “I’d have made a pirate out of you 
all right, if I’d had you with me then.” 

“You should have seen Snythergen when they 
fed him on long, slender foods like macaroni, pie- 
plant and asparagus, to keep him from getting too 
fat, and he grew to be as tall as a tree!”’ said Sancho 
Wing, enthusiastically. 

The little bird wanted to tell them that Snyth- 
ergen, when he was as tall as a tree, could have 
conquered single-handed a whole crew of pirates, 
including the mighty Bludygut himself. But he de- 
cided it was best not to mention this as it might hurt 
the pirate’s feelings. 

“By the way, Pirate John,” said the great man, 
pointing aloft, “I don’t see our colors floating from 
the masthead,” 

“And for a very good reason,” replied the mate. 
“Captain Foozlebing refuses to sail under skull and 


cross bones, because we’re in the service of Santa 
Claus.” 
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“Oh, well,” said Bludygut, trying to make the 
best of it, “what’s in a flag, anyhow? It doesn’t 
really matter what rag floats up there, as long as the 
men below are bloodthirsty enough. I say, what 
ships does the skipper plan to have us capture this 
morning before breakfast?” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Bludygut,” said Cap- 
tain Foozlebing, overhearing the remark as he came 
up the companionway, “but Santa Claus wouldn’t 
like us to steal the money for the children’s Christmas 
presents.” 

“Then how in sin is he going to come by a treas- 
ure?’ demanded the big man. 

*“He isn’t going to come by it ‘in sin’ at all,” 
said the captain. “I’m sure good Saint Nicholas 
would much prefer to have us find a treasure, rather 
than capture one on the high seas. And most cer- 
tainly I must forbid any fighting while you are on 
board the ‘McGinty’—” 

“Captain Foozlebing!” roared the pirate, “I 
don’t approve of your methods! It’s a bitter pill 
for a self-respecting old pirate to swallow—sneaking 
about to find treasure, instead of breaking some 
rascally Portuguese’s head and capturing his gold. 
Little did I think I’d ever fall so low as to seek a 
fortune by digging. But,” the big man controlled 
himself with a mighty effort, “when I sail under a 
man I obey his orders—even if it—it—nearly breaks 
my—heart.” 
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Bludygut wiped a tear from his eye with a fist 
as hard as nails, 

“And now, my hearties,” went on Captain 
Foozlebing, turning away his eyes out of respect for 
a pirate’s grief, “let us eat breakfast while we confer 
as to ways and means for raising twelve bags of gold.” 
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SUGAR 


ASSENGERS and skipper were seated about 

Pp the breakfast table in Captain Foozlebing’s 

cabin. The mate was on deck at the wheel, 

and likely to stay there until relieved by his superior 

officer. Pirate Bludygut sat facing a huge bowl of 

oatmeal, diluting it with cream and heaping it liber- 
ally with sugar. 

Snythergen and Sancho Wing and Squeaky 
looked at their hero in amazement. Surely this was 
strange food for a man who confessed to a liking for 
gunpowder and blood! 

“What are you all looking at me for?” de- 
manded the pirate, noticing the attention he was 
attracting. 

“JT didn’t know,” said Snythergen, hesitating — 
“that pirates ate sugar-—” 

“They don’t!” roared the mighty man. “Tell 
me who says so and Ill eat him alive!” 

*J—I didn’t say they did,” faltered the boy, 
“but—you’re putting just loads of it on your oat- 
meal.” 

“What! Me eating sugar?” sputtered Bludy- 
gut, through a mouthful of sickishly sweet oatmeal. 
“The man doesn’t live who dares accuse me of eat- 
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ing sugar—” but just then he spied the sugar bowl 
close to his plate. ‘Oh, I thought that was salt!” 
he said in disgust. 

Captain Foozlebing hid a smile behind his 
napkin. But the passengers continued to look puz- 
zled, and throughout the meal cast frequent glances 
in Bludygut’s direction. The pirate did not help 
himself to sugar again. 

‘“There’s a question before us,” announced the 
skipper, when they had finished eating. ‘How are 
we going to find a treasure in time for the children’s 
Christmas?” 

“If you did not object to a little fighting, Cap- 
tain,” remarked Bludygut, wiping his mouth with his 
napkin, “I could show you one pretty quick—”’ 

“No fighting!” said the skipper, firmly, “‘but 
tell me about it, anyway, pirate.” 

“Almost under our noses lives an African tribe 
who captured me in my youth. Before escaping 
from them IJ learned all their secrets, and one of them 
may help you to find what you want.” 

“What one is that, Pirate Bludygut?” asked 
Captain Foozlebing. 

“Their king possesses a secret mine which pro- 
duces nuggets of gold.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the captain, deeply 
interested. 

“Let’s go down there and get some!” piped 
Sancho Wing, not thinking of the difficulties. 
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**That’s easier said than done, little birdie. But 
there’s one way to doit. Those savages have guarded 
their secret so well, I’m the only one outside the tribe 
who knows it. And they have put a price on my 
head, a fortune, in fact, great enough to supply 
Santa Claus with all the money he needs—”’ 

“But, my good man,” protested the captain, 
deeply moved to learn that Bludygut was willing to 
give up his life for the happiness of others, “I’m sure 
none of the children could enjoy Christmas presents 
purchased at the price of your head. No, no, my 
dear fellow, we must think of some other way!” 

“How about a little fighting, then—just a tiny 
little?” pleaded the pirate in such an eloquent voice, 
the kind-hearted skipper was touched. 

“Please, Captain Foozlebing!”’ begged Snyther- 
gen, and Sancho Wing and even Squeaky. 

““A mere skirmish!” implored Bludygut. ‘“‘Just 
a brawl or two—” 

Plainly Captain Foozlebing was weakening. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do, men,” he said. ‘“T’Il 
land the ‘McGinty’ before the entrance to the mine, 
if Bludygut can locate it. They’re bound to attack 
us—and there'll be some fighting—”’ 

“Oh, goodie!” cried Snythergen and Sancho 
Wing and Squeaky. 

Bludygut smiled grimly, and the light of battle 
flashed in his eyes. 
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“We'll let them attack us,” said the skipper, 
explaining his plan, “but we mustn’t fight back—” 

“What! not fight back!” roared the pirate, in 
a voice that shook the cabin walls. 

“No, there must be no bloodshed, not even a 
punched nose.” 

Four happy countenances fell. The pirate was 
frowning dreadfully. 

“Cheer up, Bludygut,” said the captain, kindly. 
“Tt’s not so bad as it sounds. In the hold we have 
an extra supply of Marine Marionettes. We’ll line 
them up on the deck like soldiers, and land the ship at 
dusk. The Africans will take the dolls for men, 
won’t they, Snythergen?”’ asked the skipper, with a 
sly wink. 

“Tl say they will, and they’ll shoot ’em full of 
arrows, too!” cried the lad, enthusiastically. 

“Exactly,” said the captain. “And when 
they’ve shot all their arrows and hurled all their 
spears, and they haven’t got any left to fight us with, 
we can go on deck well armed, and the whole tribe 
will be at our mercy. We won’t need to fire a shot. 
Then, when I explain about Santa Claus maybe 
- they’ll give us the gold of their own free will. What 
say you, my hearties?”’ 

“Tt’s against the rules of the Pirate Rotary Club 
to capture treasure without a fight,” objected Bludy- 
gut. 
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“Come, my good fellow, who can say for cer- 
tain that there won’t be any fighting? There might 
be more than you think.” 

Bludygut shook his head doubtfully. ‘It’s 
against my principles,” he said, sadly, “but you’re 
captain here, and I’ll stand by you.” 

“Thanks, pirate. And now I must go on deck 
to relieve the mate so he can eat breakfast, and pre- 
pare the Marine Marionettes for to-night.” 

They followed the skipper up. Before long all 
hands were busy—Marine Marionettes more than 
anybody—clearing the decks for battle while the 
“McGinty” circled the clouds. Pirate Bludygut 
oiled and polished his shooting irons, and gave direc- 
tions about stationing the mechanical soldiers. ‘Three 
fascinated adventurers dogged’ his footsteps as he 
transformed the ““McGinty’s” appearance into that 
of a first-class fighting ship. 

He bellowed grim commands at the marionettes, 
and when they failed to obey, swore at them so ter- 
ribly that—to the astonishment of everyone but 
Captain Foozlebing who stood at the switchboard 
—even the mechanical figures hastened to do his 
bidding. The mighty man’s admirers were so im- 
pressed by this that the incident of the sugar was for- 
gotten. 

“Let me take the wheel, captain,” said the 
pirate, as twilight approached, “I know this coun- 
try better than you do.” 
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“Is everything in readiness?” asked the skipper, 
giving up the helm. 

“Every gun, pistol and cannon on board has 
been thoroughly dusted and scrubbed, and loaded 
ready to fire,” answered Bludygut, proudly. 

“J wasn’t thinking of guns,” said the captain, 
frowning. ‘“‘Are the hatches battened down tight, 
and is the key to the cabin door handy?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!”’ replied Pirate John, touching 
his cap and handing over the key. 

“Very well. The instant the ‘McGinty’ lands I 
want every living soul to go below. And remember, 
Bludygut, not a shot, except in self-defense—”’ 

The pirate made no answer, but heaved a sigh 
that was more eloquent than anything he could have 
said. Long before the “McGinty” touched the earth 
natives could be seen assembling from all directions. 
Snythergen thought they looked like bugs swarming 
over an ant hill. They were descending rapidly. All 
at once the ground seemed to jump up to meet them. 
As the ship’s keel brushed the tree tops the rattle of 
arrows sounded against the hull. 

Captain Foozlebing smiled. “Their weapons 
can do little damage to six inches of solid teak wood, 
and they might plug up some holes,” he remarked, 
pressing a button on the switchboard. 

Mechanical sailors were furling sails. The great 
ship glided over the soft earth, and came to rest op- 
posite what appeared to be the mouth of a cave. 
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‘That’s the entrance to the mine, captain,” said 
Bludygut, with pride. “I judged it within a foot and 
I haven’t seen the place in forty years.” 

“Well done, pirate,” congratulated the skipper. 
“If Bludygut could locate his buried treasures as 
easily as he did this mine, we wouldn’t have to bother 
these natives—”’ 

Arrows and spears were doing deadly execution 
among the Marine Marionettes, and the savages were 
wildly delighted with the success of their shots. But 
none of the dolls had fallen, thanks to Bludygut. 
The pirate had nailed their feet to the deck—“‘so the 
bloody blockheads can’t turn tail and run!” as he 
expressed it. Already several puppets were as full 
of arrows as a pincushion of pins. 

A spear flew close to Bludygut’s head. ‘The 
group on the after deck had been discovered by the 
natives. 

“You black devils!” thundered the pirate, in a 
rage, “I’ll soon teach you who you’re throwing spears 
atl’: 

And he would have done so, had not the watch- 
ful skipper and mate each taken his arm while Snyth- 
ergen, grabbing his coat tail, pulled back with all his 
might. 

“We can’t afford to lose you, Bludygut. Be- 
sides, it’s time we went below,” said the captain. 
“Shall we have a game of checkers?” 

““Checkers!!’’ roared the pirate, dumbfounded. 
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XVIII 


“DUCK, BLUDYGUT, DUCK!” 


P NAHE instant every living soul on shipboard 
was inside the cabin, Captain Foozlebing 
locked the door. Barely had he put the key 

in his pocket when a spear struck the oaken panel. 

Its point penetrated the wood, and Snythergen and 

Squeaky and Sancho Wing felt of its sharpness. 

“Careful, lads, it might be poisoned,” cautioned 
Bludygut. 

Amid the soft light of the captain’s cozy quar- 
ters two heads bent over a checker board, while pas- 
sengers and mate looked on, and while yelling natives 
exhausted their voices, their strength and their 
Weapons against innocent marionettes. 

“Surely they’ve shot their bolt by this time!” 
cried Bludygut, leaping up suddenly. ‘“Let’s go on 
deck and have at them!” 

“But, pirate, you can jump me twice and get a 
man in the king row!”’ promised the captain, tempt- 
ingly. 

“Why, so I can!” exclaimed the pirate, glancing 
at the board. 

And in his eagerness to beat the captain, Bludy- 
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gut forgot about the fight going on outside. If the 
pirate won at checkers, the skipper, too, won the 
game he was after. For not a soul left the cabin. 

“Shall we all go up now?” he suggested, when 
the game was over and all was quiet outside. 

“Not yet!” chirped Sancho Wing. 

Everyone looked up in astonishment. The little 
bird had not opened his bill during the last half hour, 
and no one expected to hear from him now, espe- 
cially in a voice of command. 

“Why not, Sancho Wing?” asked the skipper. 

“Maybe they’re holding back some spears to 
welcome us with when we go on deck.” 

“Very true, little birdie, but how are we going 
to find out?” asked Captain Foozlebing, puzzled. 
““We’ve got to goupsome time. Wecan’t sit here till 
Christmas while Santa Claus has nervous prostration 
worrying about the money for presents.” 

“We can find out right away, if you'll let me 
fly out and look under the bushes and in their tents.’ 

“Isn’t that pretty risky?” 

*“No, captain, they won’t even know I’m look- 
ing.” 

“All right,” agreed the skipper, unlocking the 
door and opening it a crack for the goldfinch to fly 
out. 

After an anxious wait, that seemed longer than 
it was, a sharp rat-a-tat-tat sounded on the oaken 
panel. 
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“You’d make a good woodpecker, Sancho 
Wing,” complimented the skipper as he admitted the 
little bird. 

“It’s a good thing you let me out,” piped the 
goldfinch, panting for breath. “At first I didn’t see 
any weapons. ‘There were none in the tents and 
bushes. But I happened to hear a noise under the 
‘McGinty.’ I flew down and perched on the rudder, 
and what do you think Isaw? All the old women of 
the tribe pulling arrows out of the hull and gossiping 
at the tops of their voices! They’ve collected 
enough for another attack.” 

“Very good, Sancho Wing,” cried the captain. 
“It was clever of you to think of flying out. You 
probably saved all our lives—” 

““Come, my hearties, let’s go out and face ’em!” 
roared Bludygut, who had sat still a long time for a 
pirate. ‘““Those savages have been fighting us all 
evening, and we haven’t spilled a drop of their blood 
yet! Captain, after all the work I’ve done getting 
the ‘McGinty’ ready for battle, don’t you think I’m 
entitled to a little fighting?” he asked in a pleading 
voice. 

The skipper had to admit that the big man had 
behaved mighty well, and it was hard to refuse him, 
especially as Snythergen and Sancho Wing and 
Squeaky and Pirate John all thought Bludygut ought 
to be allowed to enjoy himseli in his own way. But 
Captain Foozlebing was firm. 
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“I’m sorry, Bludygut, but I can’t permit it,” 
he said, regretfully, “though not to grant your re- 
quest hurts me worse than it hurts you. But we’re 
going to need the friendship of those savages. Come, 
cheer up, my good fellow, don’t take it so to heart! 
We'll play another game of checkers while the natives 
shoot the rest of their arrows.” 

The pirate shook his head. 

Captain Foozlebing pressed a button under his 
desk. 

There was a clatter of footsteps as the puppet 
reserves marched out of the forecastle on the double 
quick, and drew up in battle formation in front of 
their arrow-pierced comrades. A shriek went up 
from savage throats. A shower of arrows and 
spears fell on the deck, or sank into the unfeeling 
bodies of Marine Marionettes. 

““Now it’s over,” announced Bludygut, when it 
grew quiet again. 

But Sancho Wing insisted on flying out for one 
last look around. The pirate, refusing to wait any 
longer, followed the little bird. 

“Duck, Bludygut, duck!” screamed a voice 
from the air, as the black chief hurled his last spear. 

Too proud to duck, the pirate looked daggers 
at the flying weapon, as if daring it to come any 
closer. But in spite of his stare it did come closer, 
missing the great man’s head by a hair and scratching 
his ear and causing it to bleed slightly. 
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‘Hurrah, I’m hit! Now I can fight ’em!” 
roared Bludygut. 

But Captain Foozlebing tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Sorry, Bludygut, but it’s too late now. The 
fighting’s all over. Can’t you see, they’re already 
making signs of submission?” 

It was but too true. All the fight had been 
taken out of the enemy, when their weapons failed to 
knock over a single sailor and they heard a voice call- 
ing out of the sky. They believed Sancho Wing’s 
words of warning had been spoken by the white 
man’s God, come to punish them. And instantly the 
whole army fell to the ground and begged for mercy. 
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XIX 


THIRTEEN BAGS OF GOLD 


oa RISE, king, and come aboard,” said Captain 
way Foozlebing, addressing the black chief. “I 
want to talk with you.” 

While Pirate John was getting out the gang- 
plank, Snythergen and Squeaky collected all the 
spears and arrows and hid them ina safe place. Mean- 
while Sancho Wing flew over the Africans’ heads, 
keeping a sharp lookout for treachery. Accompanied 
by twenty of his retinue, the black king came aboard; 
while Bludygut, brandishing a horse pistol in each 
hand, covered not only the chief and his bodyguard, 
but the entire army besides. And Captain Foozle- 
bing was heartily thankful that, for once, the pirate 
had his hands full. 

“What is it you want, O mighty conqueror?” 
asked the chief, kneeling with his followers on the 
deck. 

“First, king, I would inquire, have any of your 
subjects suffered injury at our hands, no matter how 
slight?” 

““No, great white man, not one of us has suf- 
fered, not even so much as a humped head or a nose 
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‘And do you think that was a nice way to treat 
friends who came to visit you?” asked the skipper, 
frowning. 

“CO mighty king, all who come are not so 
friendly as you.” 

“We might have destroyed you and all your 
subjects with powder and shot when you attacked us, 
but we held our fire and spared your lives.” 

“O great captain, we know that we owe our 
lives to you. And to prove that our gratitude is not 
to be measured in mere words, ask what you will of 
us and it shall be given to you.” 

“Very well,” said the captain, smiling, for this 
was the very answer he was waiting for, “send your 
men into yon cave and let them fetch twel—”’ 

Captain Foozlebing was interrupted by a sharp 
tugging at his trousers. Glancing down he spied 
the pig. 

“What is it, Squeaky?” he asked impatiently. 

“Lift me up so I can whisper in your ear.” 

The skipper did so. 

“Captain Foozlebing,” said the pig in a low 
voice, “‘ask for one extra sack for the Black Sisters.” 

“Good!” said the big man in a whisper. ‘I’m 
glad you interrupted me. I shouldn’t have thought 
Ofte 

““What shall we fetch, O conqueror?” inquired 
the chief, prostrating himself. 

“Thirteen bags of gold!” 
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“They shall be brought instantly, O mighty 
one!” said the king, despatching several of his men. 

“And moreover,” went on the skipper, “I shall 
call on you each year for the same—”’ 

“And it shall gladly be given, O captain.” 

“But I’m not going to take advantage of you,” 
said the good man. “In exchange for your gold our 
good Saint Nicholas will visit your homes every 
Christmas and leave presents for your children—” 

“Blessed is the great white chief, to make pres- 
ents to his slaves where none are due or expected—’”’ 

“And,” continued the captain, “I shall leave an 
ambassador with you to keep the peace between us, 
and to see that these promises on both sides are carried 
out.” 

“You flatter us, O conqueror. And your am- 
bassador shall be honored as a great chief.” 

“Tt is well,” replied the skipper, beckoning 
Pirate Bludygut to his side. 

“Do you want the job, pirate?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

“You bet I do—it just suits me!” 

“Even when there’s a price on your head?” 

“They won’t dare lift a finger against me after 
this, captain.” 

“Sure you’re not scared to stay?” 

*Scared!!” thundered Bludygut in such a ter- 
rible voice, some of the blacks turned almost pale. 

““Good-—then go ashore, pirate. But mind, I 
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don’t want any wars, not even one little fight. 
Your job is to keep the peace, and to see that the gold 
is ready for us when we call—” | 

“Tt’ll be a queer job for an old-time pirate, 
keeping the peace! But I’m getting along in years, 
and my teeth ain’t what they used to be.” 

“Remember, Bludygut, Santa Claus will depend 
on your assistance to make the children happy. This 
thought will help you to keep the peace.” 

“Tell Santa he can rely on me,” promised the 
old buccaneer. 

“JT thank you, Bludygut,” said the captain. 

By this time the thirteen bags of gold had been 
brought aboard and deposited at the skipper’s feet. 

“Arise, O chief, my ambassador will accom- 
pany you ashore—and—adieu—until next year—” 
concluded Captain Foozlebing, waving his hand in 
dismissal. 

Pirate John and Snythergen, who had been 
working like beavers repairing the Marine Mario- 
nettes, had a complete crew all ready for service by 
the time the natives and Bludygut stepped ashore. 

Anchor and gangplank were hauled aboard, 
and all sails set. As the “McGinty” rose from the 
ground like a great swan, all on board, including the 
Marine Marionettes, waved to Bludygut, and to the 
savages whose generosity was to provide a Merry 
Christmas for all! 
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THE JOLLY WHITE SISTERS 


Wy URRAH! I see the Wreath!” cried 
Sancho Wing. 


The adventurers were sitting on the 
after deck with Captain Foozlebing. Pirate John 
stood at the wheel. All afternoon they had kept a 
sharp lookout for Santa Claus’ land, as they were due 
to arrive there that night. 

To the chagrin of the captain and mate who 
prided themselves on their sharp eyes, the little bird 
had been the first to make out the shadowy outlines, 
so difficult to see in the daytime. The “McGinty” 
with all sails set and a favorable breeze, was traveling 
at great speed. The cook was obliged to serve dinner 
an hour ahead of time to enable them to eat before 
landing. The skipper had just smacked his lips over 
a last morsel of cherry pie, when Pirate John’s voice 
boomed down the companionway. 

““Better come on deck, skipper. It’s a bit dusty. 
I can hear the fog horn on Santa Claus’ hen roost, but 
nary a thing can I see!” 

Captain Foozlebing leapt out of his chair and 
was up the stairs three steps at a time. Snythergen 
and Sancho Wing were at his heels. Squeaky delayed 
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a moment to cleanse his paws and snout and to fold 
his bib. 

The atmosphere on deck was soupy. ‘The 
Wreath was no longer visible. But every few sec- 
onds the fog horn’s “‘cock-a-doodle-doo!” could be 
distinctly heard. And each time it sounded a trifle 
louder. Captain and mate were straining their ears 
to catch the direction of the sound. 

*“Here, Sancho Wing, sit on the top of my head,” 
directed the skipper. ‘‘See if your little eyes can pick 
up Saint Nicholas light!” 

The goldfinch looked to right and to left, then 
straight ahead. All at once he spied a faint glow 
very close to them. 

“Light dead ahead, sir!”’ he chirped. ‘‘We’re 
almost upon it!” 

Captain Foozlebing pressed several buttons at 
once, and Pirate John gave the wheel a whirl that 
set it spinning like a top. The ship flew past the 
lighthouse tower, missing it by inches. Marine 
Marionettes were furling sails and preparing to drop 
the anchor. The “McGinty” fluttered down to the 
ground, coming to rest with scarcely a bump in the 
middle of Christmas Dry Dock. 

Barely had Pirate John pushed out the gang- 
plank, when Captain Foozlebing appeared with a 
squad of puppets carrying a chest. 

“Don’t let anyone leave the ship till I return,” 
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he called back, as he went ashore. “‘I’ll be back in 


half an hour—” 

The passengers were impatient to go ashore, but 
not any more so than the mate who could hardly 
wait to see his little cottage on Ribbonview Parkway 
where a wife, and a little boy he had named Captain 
Kidd, awaited him. But the skipper was better than 
his word. In less than half an hour he walked up 
the plank, completely out of breath. The broad 
grin under his whiskers told that he brought good 
news. 

“J was just in time, my hearties, and all is well!” 
he managed to say. “The shopkeepers had promised 
to hold their goods for Santa Claus until to-night. 
And crowds were waiting in the streets ready to buy 
up everything for the children on the Wreath, if the 
twelve sacks of gold failed to arrive. But thanks to 
you and Bludygut, the youngsters here won’t get any 
more than their share, and the children of the Earth 
will have a Merry Christmas!” 

‘*“And now may we take the extra sack to the 
Black Sisters?” asked Squeaky, who didn’t see how 
he could wait any longer. 

“One moment,” gasped the captain, still pant- 
ing. “Santa Claus invites you all, including the 
Black Sisters, Sting Bingy and the dwarf, to dine 
with him to-morrow night before he leaves on his 
trip to the Earth—” 
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“Goodie!” cried Snythergen, Sancho Wing, and 
Squeaky. 

“Goodie!”? shouted Pirate John, too, when he 
learned the invitation included Mrs. John and Cap- 
tain Kidd. 

After saying au revoir to Captain Foozlebing, 
who, being a bachelor, had decided to spend the night 
on the ship, the three friends and the mate went 
ashore. Pirate John, whose home was near the Black 
Sisters, insisted on carrying the sack. Sancho Wing 
was tempted to fly on ahead, so eager was he to 
tell the news. But he realized that wouldn’t be fair 
to his pals, who lacked the advantage of wings, so he 
remained on Snythergen’s shoulder. 

“Why, hello!” buzzed a familiar voice, as they 
parted from Pirate John at the gate of the little white 
house. 

“Hello, yourself!’ answered Snythergen, con- 
cealing the sack under his coat. ‘We have come to 
call on the Black Sisters—” 

“Sorry,” said Sting Bingy, “but they do not 
wish to be disturbed. They have been working day 
and night, except when they doze off in their chairs 
fora moment. They still hope to have some money 
for Santa Claus before it’s too late, but it won’t be 
much. Since that pig took the rocks out of their 
mattresses, they haven’t dared go to bed for fear they 
would fall sound asleep and neglect their work—” 

Sting Bingy was running on and on, hoping 
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to make an address. But Squeaky cut him short. 

““We’ve got something very particular to say 
to the Black Sisters. Now, buzz along, Sting Bingy, 
and tell them it’s important and we must see them 
at once.” 

“I don’t think it will do any good to tell them,” 
objected the bee. 

“Never mind if it won’t. Go and tell them 
anyway,” said Snythergen. 

“Oh, very well,” said the insect, disappointed 
at the interruption to his speech. 

In a moment he returned. 

“They'll see you at once,” he announced. 

And just then the dwarf opened the door. As 
he nodded to him Snythergen thought the little man’s 
uniform appeared even more threadbare and patched 
than before. 

In the living room the adventurers found the 
Black Sisters awaiting them, sitting silent and mo- 
tionless in their straight-back chairs. ‘Their robes 
and sunbonnets covered them, all but their faces, 
which had grown thin and haggard. Snythergen 
and Sancho Wing bowed and smiled, but waited for 
Squeaky to speak. It was thanks to the pig that they 
had brought home a valuable gift, and they consid- 
ered it only right that he should do the talking—if 
Sting Bingy would let him! 

Squeaky was trembling with excitement. 
Never in his life had he had such an important mes- 
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sage to deliver. Unfortunately he did not share 
Sting Bingy’s gift for making speeches. A throat- 
clearing buzz warned him that the bee was about to 
begin an address. And this danger loosed the pig’s 
tongue. 

“Dear Black Sisters, lay down your needle and 
your thread—and go to bed—for Captain Foozle- 
bing has just delivered twelve bags of gold to Santa 
Claus!” 

This announcement was so startling, for the 
moment the Black Sisters forgot their vow to re- 
main silent and keep their faces straight. Both 
sisters raised their eyebrows slightly. 

“Perhaps they don’t believe me,” thought 
Squeaky. “I wouldn’t blame them. After all their 
hard toil, it must sound too wonderful to be true—” 

“Ahem—” buzzed Sting Bingy. 

The pig was forced to go on quickly. How 
he wished he had prepared a speech! Not having any 
notes to guide him, the only thing he could do was 
to say exactly what he meant in the simplest and 
briefest language. 

“You won’t ever have to work again, dear 
sisters, because we’ve brought you a present,” he told 
them all in a breath. 

At the word “present” Snythergen took the 
sack from under his coat. 

“What is it?” Sting Bingy couldn’t help asking. 

““A bag of gold, enough to pay all the Black 
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Sisters’ expenses for twelve months, and every year 
they’ll receive another just like it.” 

Snythergen had placed the sack in front of 
Squeaky for the presentation. Taking hold of it with 
his blunt little teeth, the pig dragged it before the 
sisters and opened it. 

When the Black Sisters caught the glint of gold, 
they realized that what Squeaky had told them was 
no fairy tale, but the truth. A beautiful smile came 
into their faces causing them to appear young— 
which they really were, though worry and toil had 
given them the look of old women. 

Jumping up they tore off their bonnets and 
robes, 

The callers were dazzled to behold two beau- 
tiful girls dressed all in white. Their hair, a deep 
auburn, long and thick, crowned them like a glorious 
halo. 

“You blessed friends!” they cried in musical 
voices, and kissed and embraced each of the adven- 
turers. 

“And you’re invited to Santa Claus’ party!” 
exclaimed Sancho Wing, unable to hold it back any 
longer. 

“Me, too?” asked Sting Bingy, anxiously. 

When the Black Sisters broke their long silence 
the bee had felt a sharp pang, for he realized all it 
meant. No longer would he be allowed to do all the 
talking. Henceforth the right to speak would have 
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to be shared with others. There would be no more 
long speeches without interruption. His little heart 
was growing heavy and sad, when Snythergen 
brought him back to an interest in life with an invi- 
tation to Santa Claus’ party. 

‘Yes, you’re invited,” said the boy. “And you 
and the dwarf are to sit at a separate table. The 
dwarf will be so busy enjoying Santa Claus’ good 
things, you can talk to him all through the meal.” 

“You must be very tired,” said Squeaky to the 
sisters, when they had visited very pleasantly for 
about an hour. “We will leave and let you go to 
bed.” 

“Indeed you’ll do no such thing!” said both 
sisters together. ‘Your room has long been ready. 
The dwarf has dusted it every day since you left, 
hoping you would return.” 

“Thank you, Black Sisters,” said the boy, and 
the bird and the pig. 

“You are always welcome in this house, dear 
friends, but do not call us Black Sisters any more. 
We have changed our name. From now on we 
are The Jolly White Sisters, because of the happiness 
you have brought us.” 

“And will you go to bed now?” urged the pig, 
who realized how much they needed rest. 

“Indeed we shall, Squeaky. We saw the mes- 
sage you pinned to our pillows, and to-night for the 
first time, we shall ‘rest in peace!” ” 
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The guests were almost as eager to crawl into 
bed as The Jolly White Sisters. In a surprisingly 
short time the house was quiet, except for the bee’s 
drowsy buzzing. Sting Bingy was making a speech 
in his sleep. 
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OLIVES AND CUSTARD PIE 


ANTA CLAUS had sent word that a sleigh 

S drawn by reindeers would take The Jolly 

White Sisters to the party. The three adven- 

turers were invited to ride in it, also. But so eager 

were they to visit the palace and its kind host, they 

decided to start early and walk through the light 
snow that had fallen during the night. 

“Do you suppose he’ll recognize me?” asked 
Snythergen. 

“You bet he will,’ Sancho Wing assured him. 
“After you left to go home to your parents long ago, 
he talked about you all the time. He couldn’t get 
over how pleased you were to find rooms and beds 
big enough for a boy as tall as a tree.” 

It was a longer walk than the three friends had 
realized. Though they took a short cut across the 
hills, the sun was sinking when they beheld Santa 
Claus’ castle crowning the height. Even after the 
sun had set, its rays illumined the walls and towers 
of the palace. It was nearly dinner time when at 
last they mounted the broad steps, and sounded the 
knocker on the great front door. The doorkeeper 
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eyed them a moment, then his solemn face broke into 
smiles. 

‘***The three wise men,’ as sure as I live!” he 
exclaimed. “Come right in!” 

Snythergen had thought the palace roomy when 
he was as tall as a tree. Now he was only the size 
of a boy, it seemed unbelievably vast. He under- 
stood why it was necessary to run house automobiles 
in the hall-ways to carry guests from room to room. 
On the ride to the dining hall in a shiny, new road- 
ster, they waved to the traffic butlers who stood at 
hall intersections. 

Presently they drew up before a canopied door- 
way. The adventurers left the car to walk into the 
great banquet room on a silken carpet. Compared 
with the magnificent distances overhead and beyond, 
the flunkies and furniture appeared like toys. 
Cathedral windows vast as hillsides rose almost to 
the roof, admitting the colorful glow of the dying 
sun. 

In the center of the nearest wall blazed a fire 
of wood, not coal as on Snythergen’s previous visit. 
Now that he was no longer a tree-boy, Santa Claus 
could have had no fear of hurting his feelings by 
burning logs. ‘Those heaped on the fire were giant 
redwoods, many feet in width as well as in length. 
Tongues of flame, leaping high overhead, threw a 
glow of warmth into the farthest corners of the 
room. ‘The twinkling chandeliers suspended from 
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the ceiling seemed like stars, so high were they. 

Snythergen’s wonder at beholding the marvels 
of the palace once more, was rudely interrupted by 
an ominous growl. Glancing up quickly, he spied a 
mass of fur rolling toward him like a huge black 
snowball! 

“The bear!’ screamed Squeaky, and ran under 
the dining room table. 

Poor Snythergen didn’t know what to do, nor 
could Sancho Wing think of any way to help him. 
Having called off the bear twice, the little bird be- 
lieved it would be impossible to fool him that way 
again, and didn’t even try. This time the beast 
would not be deprived of his prey so easily. The 
only thing the goldfinch could think of, was to hurry 
as fast as he could and tell Santa Claus, whom he 
spied just then entering the room with some guests. 
Though he flew as fast as the wind, Sancho Wing 
feared he could not summon help in time to save his 
pal. 

Meanwhile what could Snythergen do? Where 
could he run or climb? These questions flashed 
through the boy’s mind as he glanced over the ban- 
quet hall. Here and there he spied groups of people, 
but all seemed too far away to come to his aid—even 
had they dared. Probably if they heard his calls 
for help they would run away instead of coming to 
him. For what could they do against so powerful a 
beast? 
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The bear was almost upon him, his long, sharp 
claws extended. But the brute chose to pause long 
enough to upbraid the lad for entering his cave and 
messing up the contents. All too soon he finished the 
lecture, and was crouching for a spring. Snythergen 
shut his eyes expecting the next moment to be his 
last. He caught a whiff of the bear’s hot breath 
and 

“Hold on there!” cried a voice of command. 
“Go to your place immediately and eat the special 
food prepared for you!” 

The great beast, who had already started to 
leap upon his prey, flopped back in mid air, and fell 
floundering to the floor. Showing his teeth to the 
trembling boy, and making a face at the jolly, white- 
whiskered man who had come up behind Snythergen, 
he slunk away with an impudent growl. 

“Welcome, Snythergen,” said Santa Claus, 
holding out his hand. 

The lad took it eagerly. 
| ‘Sancho Wing toid me your old friend the bear 
was after you again, sol] cameina hurry. I’m sorry 
he behaved so badly. He’ll be very much ashamed 
of himself when he realizes what he has done. And 
I’m sure he'll apologize as soon as he has eaten the 
proper food. You know, we're still feeding him 
olives and custard pie, and it never fails to make him 
humble and repentant. He ‘s only dangerous before 
he has eaten.” 
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The bear had already seated himself at the table 
and gobbled up his regular food without once stop- 
ping for breath. When the last olive and the last 
piece of pie had disappeared from his plate, Santa 
Claus decided it was safe to approach the erring 
beast. As Snythergen and his protector came up, 
the bear was no longer fierce and impertinent. On 
the contrary he seemed humble—even frightened. 

“Oh, oh! Santa Claus, I’m so sorry! Please 
forgive me!” wailed the huge animal, hanging his 
head in shame. ‘‘Please don’t lock me up in that cage 
again—I’ll be good—” 

**Bear,”’ said Santa Claus, in a voice that was 
firm but kind, “it was very naughty of you to annoy 
my guest—almost as naughty as it was for you to 
steal the twelve bags of gold, and do all the other 
wicked things you have done. Now I want you 
to beg Snythergen’s pardon and promise never to 
attack him again.” 

Sancho Wing flew up and perched on Santa 
Claus’ ear. And Squeaky, venturing out from under 
the table, toddled timidly up behind him. They 
didn’t want to miss the bear’s apology. : 

“T’m sorry, Snythergen,” faltered the brute, in 
a broken growl. “J—I didn’t want to be a bad bear. 
But it’s just as hard for bears as it is for boys to be 
good sometimes. I'll promise never to do it again, 
if only they’ll see that I have my olives and custard 
pie before letting me out of my cage—” 
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“We'll see to that, all right!”’ promised the jolly 
little man, emphatically. 

“Thanks, Santa Claus,” muttered the timid 
beast, who hadn’t the courage of a jellyfish as long 
as he stuck to his diet. 

“Now, my friends,” said the host to the three 
adventurers, “dinner is announced and my guests 
are assembling. Let us take our places. Sancho 
Wing can eat beside my plate. Squeaky’s high chair 
is on my left. Snythergen, of course, will sit at my 
right.” 

The delighted boy could hardly take his eyes 
off Santa Claus’ jolly face long enough to nod to 
Captain Foozlebing. He waved in passing to Sting 
Bingy and the dwarf, who occupied a tiny table to 
themselves. The bee was so busy buzzing in the 
midget’s ear, trying to make him hear, he failed 
to catch the lad’s greeting. Pirate John refused to 
be satisfied with just a nod. Grasping the boy by 
the elbow, he led him away to be introduced to Mrs. 
John, and of course to Captain Kidd, resplendent in 
the uniform of a pirate captain, and very proud and 
happy to be there. After Squeaky and Sancho Wing 
had been presented, they paused again to greet The 
Jolly White Sisters. In their lacy, silk dresses spar- 
kling with gold nuggets and spangles, the girls were 
as beautiful as fairy princesses. 

“Well, if it isn’t Snythergen!” cried the house- 
keeper, coming up behind the boy and grasping his 
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hand. “And there’s Sancho Wing and Squeaky! It 
does one good to see you three friends together again 
at Santa Claus’ table.” 

The good woman took her place next to the pig. 
All were quiet while Santa Claus asked the blessing, 
which, to the joy of the “‘three wise men” was merci- 
fully short! Then the talking and eating began, and 
such a jolly party it was! The adventurers did full 
justice to it, each after his own fashion. Snythergen 
could not help glancing frequently in the direction 
of The Jolly White Sisters. With their minds free 
from toil and worry and after a good night’s “‘rest 
in peace,” they looked younger and more beautiful 
even than when they had first heard the news of 
their good fortune. 

After the dessert Santa Claus drew a huge open- 
face watch from his waistcoat of flaming satin. 

“It’s time I was off. My reindeer are jingling 
their bells. The sleigh is loaded and ready. Snyth- 
ergen,” he said, turning to the boy, “I must ask 
you to choose whether you will remain here, or re- 
turn to your parents, who, as you know, miss you 
sadly.” 

Snythergen’s face grew long and very serious. 
Frequently, during the last days, he had thought of 
his mother and father. And even in the midst of his 
marvelous adventures, they had never been far out 
of his mind. 

“Maybe I’d better go back to them,” he said, 
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struggling between love for home and a good time 
in Santa Claus’ land. 

“But you must visit us again,’ ieee the host, 
glancing at the sober faces about the table. For 
they all liked Snythergen—even the bear when not 
in a savage mood—and they were sorry to see him go. 

“Why not spend your summer vacation on the 
Wreath?” suggested the jolly man. 

“The very thing!” said Captain Foozlebing, 
who had not spoken before. “‘We’ll have to take a 
trip to Africa in July to see how Bludygut’s getting 
on—and I want Snythergen and his pals to come 
along.” 

“Goodie!” cried Sancho Wing, Squeaky and 
Snythergen, as well as Pirate John and the others. 

“Your room will be waiting for you, Snyther- 
gen. You must visit us, too!” called The Jolly White 
Sisters, happy at the thought of seeing their good 
friend again. 

“Then it’s settled,” said the host. “Come, my 
lad, we must be off!” 

With shouts of good will and much waving of 
hands, Santa Claus and Snythergen left the great 
hall. In the palace yard a score of footmen held the 
bridles of the impatient reindeer and helped good 
Saint Nicholas and his boy friend into the cutter, 
and covered them over with warm rugs. 

“Get up!” cried the jolly man. 

And the reindeer were off through the sky. 
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OR a few minutes neither spoke. Santa Claus’ 

HK mind was busy with the numerous details of 

his trip. It was no easy task to remember the 

names, ages and addresses of all the children, and 
what they wanted for Christmas. 

Snythergen was too happy to speak. His eyes 
sparkled as he beheld, first, the wonders of the sky, 
then the beauties of the Earth, as the reindeer sped 
over snow-covered hills and vales, and frozen rivers 
and lakes. They seemed to know where they were 
going without a word from their jolly driver. At 
length they drew up on a housetop beside the chim- 
ney. 

“T’m going to let you help me, Snythergen,” 
said Santa Claus, with difficulty scrambling out of his 
buffalo robe and hopping upon the roof. “I have 
an unusually long trip this year.” 

“Ts that you, Santa?” Snythergen heard a child 
ask, as the little man scrambled down the chimney, 
his arms full of toys. 

“Shut your eyes, Adolph, and go to sleep like 
a good boy, or you might wake up in the morning 
and not find any presents.” 
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“I’m asleep, Santa, and I didn’t peek!” This 
was followed by loud snoring. Suddenly it stopped. 
“I want a kiddie kar, please, Santa.” 

‘All right, Adolph, if you go to sleep and don’t 
peek, maybe you will find one in the morning.” 

Overhearing what was wanted, Snythergen took 
one from the sleigh and tying a rope around it, low- 
ered it to the little man below. Santa Claus nodded 
his thanks up the wide chimney. The lad’s thought- 
fulness had saved him a climb up the flue, and he 
was grateful. 

Untying the toy, Santa Claus glanced at Adolph 
cuddled in bed. No, the child wasn’t peeking, for 
his face was turned to the wall. If he wasn’t actually 
asleep, at least he was snoring every bit as noisily as 
his parents in the next room. So he wrote the boy’s 
name on the car and placed it beside his bulging 
stocking. 

At most of the places where they called the 
household was fast asleep. Glancing at his watch, 
Snythergen saw that it was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A heavy snow had fallen the day before, and 
a full moon lighted the landscape. Icicles hung from 
the roofs, glistening in the silvery beams. There 
were numerous apartments where Santa Claus was 
obliged to deliver through windows and doors. Had 
he descended the chimney he would have landed in 
the cellar, and the janitor’s children would have re- 
ceived all the toys. But windows and doors did not 
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bother the jolly little man. All barriers opened to his 
magic touch. 

There was so much to do, Snythergen wondered 
how the little man had ever managed without him. 
Santa Claus was descending the fireplace of a great 
country house, when a small voice cried, 

“I see you, Santa Claus!” 

But the owner of the voice had only heard the 
noise in the chimney. 

“Now you’ve done it!” answered the jolly man, 
returning to the roof in a hurry. 

“Snythergen,” he whispered, “take these pres- 
ents down to Willard and his brother John. Wil- 
lard’s the one that’s awake. He must quiet down 
and go to sleep, or we can’t leave his things. His 
parents told me not to unless he behaved.” 

Snythergen descended the chimney. It was his 
first, so he picked his way carefully. The thought- 
ful parents had cleaned out the soot the day before. 
Here and there a brick stuck out to give him a foot- 
ing. It was like descending a heated stairway, though 
some of the steps were rather far apart. But the 
warmth was welcome, after the long, wintry drive 
from the Wreath. 

Snythergen had filled the stockings and was 
placing the presents around as Santa Claus had 
directed, when he heard a stir in the little bed. 
Toone around he saw that Willard was facing 

im. 
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““Aw—there ain’t no Santa Claus—it’s only a 
boy!” 

Without a sound Snythergen put down the pres- 
ents and hustled back up the chimney. 

“Sorry,” said Santa Claus, when his assistant 
reached the roof. “But we can’t leave all of Wil- 
lard’s things. He was naughty. I'll just go down 
and remove a few.” 

Of course the jolly man felt terribly sorry to 
have to take back anything. He stood a moment in 
the moonlight by the window, thinking it over. 
There was a noise in the little bed. 

“Oh, oh!” sobbed a small voice, “there is a 
Santa Claus! Please, please, Santa, forgive me—my 
eyes are tight shut now—and honest, I didn’t see any 
of my presents—” 

“All right, Willard,” said Saint Nicholas, glad 
of an excuse to leave everything. “If you'll promise 
never to peek again, and remember always that there 
is a Santa Claus, and if you'll go to sleep like a good 
boy, I'll leave everything just as I had planned.” 

“T promise, Santa Claus, and thank you!” 

The jolly little man saw that the boy’s eyes were 
shut. And by the time he was back on the roof, 
Willard had fallen asleep. There were many calls 
still to be made, and Snythergen thought they could 
not finish by daybreak. But Santa laughed at his 
fears. 

*"This time it’s easy,” Le said. “With the snow 
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to help us speed over the ground, and the moonlight 
to see by, and my very handy assistant in the sleigh, 
we'll finish earlier than usual. 

*‘But sometimes when I’m alone and it’s dark 
and stormy, I have all I can do to make the rounds 
before the youngsters crawl out of bed. They’re - 
so eager to be up early on Christmas day and they 
don’t realize what a job it is to deliver their presents 
on time. If they did, fewer would be up by candle 
light, expecting to find everything they ever wished 
for! Once Johnny Blue almost caught me. I saved 
myself by blowing out the match he had lighted and 
scaring him back to bed by making a noise like a 
bear.” 

The time passed so pleasantly Snythergen did 
not realize how rapidly his friend was working. As 
the reindeer raced over cities, villages and farms, 
Santa Claus related anecdotes of narrow escapes and 
amusing adventures with children who doubted his 
existence. At last the sleigh alighted safely on the 
philosopher’s roof, while the impatient reindeer, 
eager to be off again, tinkled their bells. 

“Sorry, Snythergen, but we must part here. 
You’ve been a great help! Don’t forget we’re ex- 
pecting to see you this summer.” 

As if he could forget! 

“Thank you, Santa Claus, I’ve had a wonderful 
time!”’ 

Snythergen’s thanks would have been even 
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more enthusiastic, could he have known what he 
would find by the fireside later in the day. He didn’t 
expect any gifts. He considered the visit to the 
Wreath and the ride with Santa Claus presents 
enough. 

The jolly little man was unfolding the largest 
stocking Snythergen had ever seen. 

“That must belong to the fat woman in the 
circus!” exclaimed the boy, in astonishment. 

“T know it’s a little big for your mother,” ad- 
mitted Santa Claus, “but IJ had to make it large 
enough to hold the present I am going to put into it.” 

““What present?” asked the lad, eagerly. 

“You'll soon know,” said Santa, lifting the boy 
suddenly and clapping him inside the stocking. 

It was done so quickly, for a moment Snyther- 
gen didn’t know what had happened to him. 

“If Squeaky could stand it in a potato sack,” 
said the jolly man, “I guess you can stick it out 
a couple of hours in a stocking. I left a hole in the 
calf for ventilation.” 

“I’m all right,” said a muffled voice, as the little 
man descended the chimney with the heavy burden 
on his back. 

Tying the stocking with a red ribbon, Santa 
Claus suspended it from a nail beside the fireplace, 
then attached a card which read: “Merry Christmas 
to Roberta and Hubbard Thurbottum from Santa 
Claus.” 
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““How does he think I’m going to get any sleep, 
hanging up in this thing?”’ wondered Snythergen. 

But Santa Claus had too much on his mind to 
worry about that. He was busy placing mysterious 
packages beside the hearth. Even if he had tried to 
peek, Snythergen couldn’t have seen what they were. 
For the wise little man had turned the hole toward 
the wall. 

“Au revoir!” whispered Santa Claus, as he 
started up the chimney. 

There was a jingle of bells and he was off. 
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S he hung in the huge stocking Snythergen 
JAN began to understand Squeaky’s dislike for 
potato sacks. “I don’t blame that pig for 
not coming back to Earth, if he has to stay in one 
of these things,” he murmured. It seemed an age till 
daylight, and it would be another by the time his 
father and mother awoke. He was sure he could 
never wait that long. He heard the milkman come 
and go. If only he were not cramped up in a 
stocking, how wonderful it would seem to be home! 
On the Wreath he had been too busy having fun to 
realize how homesick he really was, Would they 
never wake up? 

A cramp in his thigh that had long been pain- 
ful suddenly became unendurable. In agony he 
kicked out his legs. ‘The folds of the big stocking 
yielded. His foot struck an object by the fireside. 
It toppled over with a crash. 

““What’s that? Who’s there?” Snythergen 
heard his father ask, in a trembling voice. 

“Tt’s probably Santa Claus leaving presents. 
Maybe he doesn’t know our—our—boy isn’t here,” 
faltered the mother. 
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The two midgets came into the room in their 
night clothes. 

““He’s been here all right and left a pile of 
things!” cried the philosopher, excitedly. ‘‘Let’s 
look at our presents now!” 

The very first thing to catch their eye was the 
huge stocking. 

“What do you suppose is inside it?” asked 
Snythergen’s mother. 

*‘Maybe it’s a Jumping Jack!” cried his father. 

“But that isn’t the sort of thing Santa Claus 
would leave for us! I only wish our boy was here 
to open it,” said the mother, sorrowfully. “I wonder 
where he is.” 

“Something tells me he isn’t far away—” said 
the philosopher. 

Snythergen could hardly keep from laughing 
out loud when he heard this. 

“it isn’t natural for a boy to stay away at 
Christmas time.” 

“I do hope you’re right, Hubbard,” replied the 
good woman, untying the ribbon at the top of the 
stocking. 

“Merry Christmas!” cried something inside, 
suddenly popping out its head. 

“A Jumping Jack—I was right!” exclaimed the 
father. 

““No—no! Look again, Hubbard—it’s—why, 
it’s our boy come back!” 
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Snythergen jumped out of the eee and into 
his mother’s arms. 

“Why, so it is!” said the philosopher, wringing 
his son’s hand and looking him over with happy 
eyes. “I didn’t think it was you, son, because when 
you came back to us before, you were shortened, 
but this time you are as big as you were when you 
left.” 

Snythergen was too excited and happy to want 
to sit down and talk it over just yet. Besides, there 
were those mysterious bundles beside the fireplace. 
He removed the wrappings in a hurry. 

“SA bicycle—oh, goodie! and a radio—just what 
I wanted!” he exclaimed, opening one big box after 
another. 

It was a wonderful Christmas for everybody 
—not only for Snythergen’s parents, who were too 
happy to have their son back to want anything else, 
but for Bludygut and the native children of Africa, 
to say nothing of those on the Wreath. And the 
happiest boy of all was the one who had helped so 
much to bring it about. 
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